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THE FOLK-LORE OF CHRISTIANITY. 
By F. R. Conpsrr, C.E. 


Tue pen of that Augustinian 
monk which, in the memorable 
dream of the Elector Frederick 
of Saxony, rattled as if made of 
iron, has not only severed from 
the Papal chair a third part of 
Latin Christendom, but has origi- 
nated a disintegrating movement 
of which it is hard to foretell the 
limit. 

Among the various and varied 
communions which agree in hold- 
ing the central principle of the 
revolt of Luther, this disinte- 
grating process has been more 
rapid in its advance, during the 
past half-century, than during the 
sagen three hundred years. 

mn some provinces of Protestant 
Christendom schools of opinion 
may be said to have become almost 
as numerous as individuals. It is 
true that a morcellement of this 
nature has at times been found to 


be preliminary to a true and dur- 
able reconstruction oftheory. But 
it is impossible to disguise the 
danger attendant on the process. 
Differences thus arising, how- 
ever, have been said to be only 
those of detail. Every detail may, 
in its turn, be questioned or dis- 
puted; but it is urged that the 
accordance of opinion, in the mass, 
far outweighs the discord, in par- 
ticulars. It may be doubted 
whether this view can be main- 
tained. The moment we go be- 
yond the first line of the Apostles’ 
Creed, we enter on the region of 
controversy; nor do we quit it 
until we reach the expression of 
faith in life everlasting at the 
close. But the solvent action of 
the principle of the Reformation 
is more thorough than any ques- 
tion of detail. fr goes to the very 
fundamental conception of Christi- 
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anity. It involves not only the 
items of creed, but the method of 
the construction of creed. Omnis 
ratio, et naturalis investigatio, fidem 
sequi debet; non precedsre, nec in- 
fringere, are the words of Thomas 
a Kempis. Such, before the era 
of Luther, was the all but universal 
tenet of Christendom. Such, so 
long as the stately fabric of the 
Latin Church maintained its 
unshaken unity, was Catholic 
Christianity. 

But when, owing rather to its 
own corruption than to the philo- 
sophic acumen of its assailants, 
the Papacy lost the prescriptive 
sign of truth, quod ubique, quod 
semper, quod ab omnibus, the maxim of 
the author ‘‘De Imitatione Christi”’ 
was reversed, at least amid the 
Protestant camp. Reason and 
natural investigation were boldly 
appealed to as the precursors and 

arents of Faith. It was no 
onger as obeying the voice of the 
Church, but as listening to the 
dictates of reason, and to the testi- 
mony of history, that men were 
now called on to believe. 

The contrast was absolute. That 
such a contest should have arisen 
so late in the history of Christi- 
anity may be explained by the 
fact that a fallacy long lurked 
unseen in the double sense of the 
word Fides. In one sense, and 
that is the primary and original 
sense, the Latin maxim declares a 
fundamental religious truth. In 
the later, and opposite sense, it 
becomes the very fountain of super- 
stitious error. Faith, when it 
signifies trust, underlies all true 
Religion. An instinctive belief in 
what is true, good, loving, and 
noble is a heritage that human 
kind have never altogether lost. 
The instinct of the child is to 
trust; and evil are those influences 
and those instructors that first cor- 
rupt this Divinely implanted in- 
stinct. The acceptance of any 
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form of religion must besubordinate 
to this trustful spirit. It is con- 
ceivable that man may be con- 
vinced, by phenomena that appeal 
to the reason, that he is addressed 
by a supernatural power. But it 
does not necessarily follow, from 
such a conviction, that it is right 
to obey the counsel thus given. 
Unless the voice from the unseen 
world be in accordance with the 
dictates of conscience, it is wrong 
to obey its mandates. Man may 
be convinced that he is in the pre- 
sence of superior power. But his 
obedience is due only to superior 
goodness. Any other obedience is 
that of terror, not that of trust. 
It degrades, instead of elevating, 
him who yields it. Thus it is to 
the instinctive principle of Natural 
Religion that Revealed Religion 
must, in the first instance, be in- 
debted for its establishment among 
mankind. In this sense, and in 
this alone, Faith must precede 
Reason. 

But with the resistless change 
that is shewn by the records of 
human language to have swept 
over human habit and opinion, 
the signification of the word Faith 
has slowly but completely altered. 
From trust it has come to signify 
creed. From a moral, it has passed 
to an intellectual virtue. When 
Faith is regarded as synonymous 
with creed, it is a mischievous 
error to speak of it as antecedent 
to, or independent of, Reason. 
That dogma is the very keystone of 
spiritual tyranny, the very for- 
talice of superstitious blindness. 
When a creed is spoken of as 
something to be “ proved by most 
certain warrants,” it is brought 
under the control of Reason. It is 
made dependent on the results of 
literary research, and of critical 
acumen. It does not precede, but 
follow, investigation. 

It is obvious that with regard to 
a faith of this description—an 
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organised system of belief, which 
is said to be based on certain and 
distinct proof—literary and critical 
investigation has an importance 
which did not exist with relation 
to the moral instinct of trust. It 
is to this fact that, historically 
regarded, the disintegration and 
crumbling away of so much that 
was once held to be essential to 
the very name of Christianity is to 
be attributed. If the process of 
reconstruction is to commence 
when that of disintegration has 
become complete, we cannot be 
very far from the dawn of the 
period of reorganisation. 

There is, however, a considera- 
tion of cardinal importance with 
regard to the relation between 
faith and reason which has, per- 
haps, never yet received adequate 
attention. It has been instinctively 
grasped by some of the keenest 
minds of our day. It has influ- 
enced the conduct of many whose 
minds are not of the keenest. 
Much that is otherwise perplexing 
in the movement of that double 
wave of conflicting opinion that 
now stirs and vexes society becomes 
intelligible from the point of view 
thus indicated. The consideration 
in question is this: There is in 
religion something which is not the 
product of the reasoning faculty, 
which can be only partially grasped 
or controlled by the reason, and 
which, nevertheless, is real, true, 
vital, and of a mighty efficiency. 
Religion affects the heart, as well 
as the brain; the emotions, as well 
as the intelligence.. This emotional, 
poetic element of religion may be, 
and ought to be, controlled by 
reason, but can never be origi- 
nated by reason. Doctrine, dogma, 
system may be the deductions of 
reason, from the record of historic 


* The French spelling of the word is alopted as far less bristly and forbidding 
than the usual English transliteration, Haggadah. 
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facts; but a religion consisting 
only of doctrine would be no 
religion at all. It would be the 
body without the soul. 

It is thus the case that, at all 
times, and in all religions, along- 
side of the philosophy of doctrine, 
however true or however false, 
has existed a poetic, imaginative, 
emotional element, which bears to 
doctrine a relation analogous to 
that which colour bears to form. 
This element, when supreme, has 
led to the wildest excesses. From 
it spring superstition, asceticism, 
and fanaticism. This same element 
inspired at one time the orgies of 
the Meenad, at another the auste- 
rities of the anchorite. 

As the Jewish religion had its 
Agada* interwoven with the 
Halacha, or doctrinal division of 
the Law; as polytheism had its 
poetic mythology. distinct from the 
ordained service of the temples, so 
has Christianity its ideal tradition, 
apart from its historic literature. 
We are in want of a name for this 
Agada of the Christian Church. 
To those who are familiar with 
Hebrew literature no name could 
be more appropriate than the 
above; but tothe great majority 
of readers it would be an unmean- 
ing term. Objection may lie to 
the use of the word mythology, 
from the fact that we are accus- 
tomed, however erroneously, to 
attach to that word the sense of 
falsehood or of fable. The word 
tradition might supply the want, 
were it not that ecclesiastical tra- 
ditions exist in so definite a form 
that confusion might arise from 
the application of the same term 
to the general mass of half-de- 
fined imaginative opinion, and to 
the specific cases in which the ob- 
servance of symbolic rites, coupled 
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with definite teaching, and referred 
to distinct historic origin, has a 
value which is almost monumental. 
No unwritten tradition, indeed, is 
accepted by the philosopher as 
absolutely reliable. The possibi- 
lity of the gradual, or the purposed, 
introduction of modification can 
never be left out of sight. But 
apart from the danger of such in- 
novation as would be tantamount 
to forgery in literature, tradition 
that clings to symbol has a strong 
claim to acceptance as true. Thus 
the tradition of the Freemasons, 
that one doubt reserved, points to 
an ancient acceptance ——_ this 
venerable fraternity of the Pytha- 
gorean conception of the solar 
system. Thus the rite of Confir- 
mation, unchanged since its earliest 
mention in history, and accordant 
with, if not distinctly enjoined by, 
certain well known passages of the 
New Testament, has every claim, 
short of that of direct proof, to 
have come down to our own days 
by direct sequence and tradition 
from the Apostles. 

On venerable traditions of this 
nature, which, if not entirely be- 
yond question, are yet of very 
ancient origin, and very general 
acceptance, rests the entire orga- 
nisation of the Christian Church, 
its orders, sacraments, rites, and 
principal doctrines. As the pre- 
scriptions of the Mishna are usually 
detailed developments of brief pre- 
cepts in the Pentateuch, so are 
most of these traditions of the 
Church countenanced by certain 
expressions in the New Testament. 
But that is all that can be said 
with truth. They do not flow from 
the language of the New Testa- 
ment. They cannot be shewn to 
be actually prescribed by any 
authority earlier than Constantine 
the Great. With regard to many 
of them it is certain that they were 
not practised by the Church under 
the presidency of the Apostles. 
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When we find that, down to the 
close of the Acts of the Apostles, 
these holy men prescribed that the 
Jews who believed in Jesus should 
walk orderly, and keep the Law, 
we know that they observed the 
Sabbath. The substitution of the 
observance of the first day of the 
week depends on tradition alone. 
It must have originated after the 
close of the New Testament. In 
the same way the observance of 
monogamy as a law of Christen- 
dom, if it be not borrowed from 
Roman law, rests on later tradi- 
tion alone. It was contrary to 
the legislation of Judea ; and is not 
even hinted at in the conditions of 
discipleship laid down by the 
Apostolic Council. So again with 
regard to the change in the regard 
in which celibacy was held. Under 
the Law, celibacy was a crime. 
Tradition only elevated it into a 
virtue. These are instances of 
distinct ecclesiastical traditions, on 
which the actual form of the Chris- 
tian Church mainly depends. But 
as we are in search of aterm to 
define that more general, floating, 
undefined, poetic element which 
fills the imagination of the Church, 
and illumines rite, and doctrine, 
and creed with the same tender 
and shifting lustre, we hesitate to 
call that agadistic influence by the 
name tradition. 

Any attempt to define a religion 
by Draconic laws, to base its entire 
structure on pure reason (however 
described as Galan informed in the 
first instance by Revelation), and 
to present to the human mind only 
that which is capable of proof, 
labours under the fatal disadvan- 
tage of ignoring this intangible but 
essential element of livin 
religion. Those who would thus 
make the emotions entirely the 
slaves of reason, are as fanatical, 
in one direction, as are, on the 
contrary, those who would dispense 
with reason, and depend only upon 
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emotional impulse. It is by the 
presence and due proportion of the 
two elements, the control of the 
reason and the impulse of the 
affections and the imagination, 
that religion becomes at once 
venerable and powerful. It would 
be difficult to say which are the 
more irreconcilable enemies of the 
true religious spirit—those who, 
like Calvin and Knox, endeavour 
to fetter the human mind by a 
pitiless, not to say a devilish, 
logic, or those who, like Fox and 
his followers, subordinate law and 
reason to that inward and fre- 
quently doubtful impression which 
they profess to regard as divine. 
There can be Tittle doubt that 
the progress of the attempt to 
derive all the doctrines of Christi- 
anity from the language of the 
New Testament, leading either to 
a gradual withering up of creed, 
and approach to what is called 
Deism, as among the Protestants 
in France, and certain sects in 
England; or, on the other hand, 
to the erection of a spiritual 
tyranny, cynically contemptuous of 
truth, as in the declaration of the 
Assembly of Divines at West- 
minster in 1647, has been the 
chief cause of one of the most 
ens phenomena of our day. 
n our own country, and on the 
Continent, we mark the rise and 
swell of two conflicting waves of 
opinion and of temper. In one 
direction the ebbing tide leaves 
behind it landmark after land- 
mark of what was once held to be 
orthodox faith. In another direc- 
tion we see pomp of ritual, accept- 
ance of legend, and sacerdotal 
domination recovering ground 
from which they were thought to 
have been for ever banished, or 
sweeping over the vast settlements 
of the Western Continent with the 
influx of the rising population. 
The two movements, diferent as 
they are in their directions, origi- 
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nate in the same force. It is the 
attempt to educe faith from reason 
alone which has stirred up this 
trouble and perplexity. Men ad- 
vance along the same path, in 
pursuit of this object, until they 
arrive at a precipice which alarms 
all minds but those of the most 
lofty and courageous temper. They 
see much of what they regarded as 
fixed and indisputable shaken by 
criticism as by an earthquake. A 
man’s conduct under so great an 
alarm depends on the balance, 
rather than on the capacity, of his 
mind. When the earnest, anxious, 
solitary student first becomes dimly 
and painfully aware that much 
which he has been accustomed to 
regard as ascertained truth has no 
historic or logical basis, or none 
that he can grasp, trouble and 
perplexity oppress him. The tem- 
per of the spirit is then subjected 
to the severest of all trials. The 
conduct of a man at this crisis will 
depend on the soundness, rather 
than on the brilliancy, of his facul- 
ties. The rarest and noblest of 
all characters is that which, when 
the heaven above thus becomes 
suddenly obscured, can dare to 
wait, and watch, and trust; confi- 
dent in the existence of truth, and 
love, and wisdom, although for a 
time he has no open vision. The 
feebler minds will shrink altogether 
from the contemplation ; and will 
be likely to endeavour, by fresh 
vigour in their efforts to convert 
others to their habitual views, to 
swamp any doubts they feel rising 
in their own minds as to their 
certitude. With most men this 
refuge from doubt in the activity 
of proselytism is instinctive, and 
almost unconscious. Others, in 
whom the imagination is stunted, 
and the poetic temperament absent, 
while the reasoning faculties may 
be keen and practised, cast from 
them, by necessity rather than by 
effort, all that reason cannot recog- 
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nise as proved. These are men of 
keen but imperfect vision; men 
stricken by a spiritual colour 
blindness; men who cannot dis- 
tinguish between the not proven 
and the false, between the un- 
known and the unknowable. Des- 
titute of that heroic and infinite 
putience which is one of the 
attributes of the highest genius; 
devoid of that instinct of trust 
which finds no place in pure 
science, they refuse to believe 
what they cannot understand ; and 
endeavour to substitute a narrow, 
though certain, science for a 
broad, although imperfectly ex- 
plained, religion. These men are 
eminently deserving of the respect 
—and not less of the pity—of their 
fellows. 

More numerous is the class who 
take the opposite horn of the di- 
lemma. We are not speaking of 
the masses whom fashion, interest, 
or the gregarious instinct common 
to ordinary minds, drive in throngs 
in either direction. We are speak- 
ing of the leaders of the move- 
ment. These men, in dread of the 
consequences of listening to pure 
reason, stoutly and defiantly stop 
their ears. They throw themselves 
on their knees before the altar. 
They persuade themselves that the 
language of honest doubt is the 
utterance of the Spirit of Evil. 
They call on the emotional part of 
the mind to overpower the scepti- 
cism of the intelligence. They 
seek to lose their disquiet in the 
pomp of ritual, the iteration of 
prayers, the subjection of the soul 
to sacerdotal despotism, however 
absolute, so only that it may banish 
from the mind the intolerable pain 
of doubt. 

It is thus that we now see a 
double and contrary movement 

enerated by the same original 
orce. On the one hand the man 
of science is led, by reliance on the 
reason, and disuse of those qualities 
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of the compound human nature 
which may be regarded as more 
properly feminine, to doubt of his 
own immortality, that is to say, so 
far as mere words can go, of his 
own independent existence. On the 
other hand we see a revival of 
sacerdotalism, ritual, ascetic ob- 
servance, and all that against 
which, in Tudor times, England 
raised so strong a protest. 

Amid this chopping and tu- 
multuous sea of opinion, when 
wind and tide raise billows which 
many a navigator may fear to 
encounter, it may prove of essen- 
tial service to the perplexed mind 
to grasp this unquestionable truth. 
Religion, like man, has a com- 
pound nature. She has colour as 
well as form; passion, no less 
than reason. Side by side with 
that philosophical part of religion 
which is based on evidence, and 
ordered by logic, is that intangible, 
but not unreal element which ap- 
peals, not to the reason but to the 
feelings. The former is under the 
control of reason alone, tempered 
by the remembrance how very 
imperfect is the knowledge of 
many conditions of the great pro- 
blem that has yet been attained 
by mankind. The latter is not 
the child of reason, but of feeling, 
and comes under the control of 
reason only in the same manner 
in which human conduct comes 
under the control of political laws. 

We have seen that it is far from 
easy to give a name to this poetic, 
emotional element. Intangible as 
the rainbow, it ever reappears 
under given incidences of sun and 
shower. In its absence, a reli- 
gion, philosophically regarded, is 
a body without a soul. Yet we 
can no more define its separate 
existence than we can that of the 
human soul itself. It has this 
further property in common with 
the cadear. While the unity of 
that glorious vision is such that it 
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is always called by the same beau- 
tiful Saxon name, whether it be 
lit by the sun or by the moon, 
whether it is flung over a rain 
storm or over a waterfall, to no 
two observers has the same rain- 
bow—identically the same—ever 
been visible. With regard to the 
spectral iris, optical law assures us 
that such is the case. The illus- 
tration is only an analogy, but it 
is an analogy full of meaning. 
But while thus from the very 
character of what we may call the 
folk-lore of Christianity we are 
precluded from any attempt to 
analyse or to define its form, we 
may throw great light on its 
character by tracing the sources 
whence it has originated. Apart 
from what may rather be termed 
modifying, than creative, influ- 
ence, their sources we take to 
have been mainly as follow :— 
First has been the retention, by 
the Christian Church, of the 
writings of the Hebrew Prophets. 
The Oriental imagery, the pro- 
found faith, the solemn reverence, 
and the occasional sublimity of 
language, which characterise these 
ancient utterances, pregnant as 
they often are with a wisdom 
more lofty than the bearer of the 
Divine message could himself com- 
prehend, appeal powerfully to the 
religious sentiment. Their tone 
awakens an echo in the devout 
mind. Their loftiest imagery, in 
which the influence of an Aryan 
element, derived from Persian 
sources, is often evident, has filled 
the minds, and given form to the 
language, of the great poets of the 
Christian Church. The symbolic 
sphinx-formed cherubim, repre- 
sented nowhere in Palestine ex- 
cept in the Temple at Jerusalem ; 
the burning supporters of the 
sapphire throne, seen in the vision 
of a prophet who was the con- 
temporary of the crystal-throned 
Sennacherib; the angels, and 
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archangels, and all the company 
of Heaven, who were ranked, 
after the Captivity in Babylon, in 
a sevenfold hierarchy, were as 
present to the devotion of St. Am- 
brose as they were to the imagina- 
tion of Raffaelle, or to the open 
vision of Blake or of Swedenborg. 

None of the Hebrew writings 
have so thoroughly been appro- 
priated by the Christian Church 
as the Psalms. In these varied 
productions of the poetic or the 
prophetic inspirations of the lof- 
tiest Hebrew writers, from the 
time of Moses to that of Ezra, 
while a chief motive is the fierce 
national bigotry which the institu- 
tions of Judaism kept at furnace 
glow, occur simple passages of 
natural beauty; as when the 
Psalmist draws solace from the 
peace in which his sheep are feed- 
ing, beside the waters of comfort ; 
and of the purest natural religion, 
as when he looks up to the heavens, 
the work of the Divine fingers. 
Stirring palinodes of historic de- 
liverance, ever harking back to 
the national birthnight of the 
Exodus ; and prayer rising to pre- 
diction, based on the contingent 
promises of the Pentateuch and 
early Prophets; the hopes and the 
triumphs of the House of David, 
and the foreshadowing of the bril- 
liant reign, and mountain temple- 
building of Solomon, have echoed 
in minsters and cathedrals for 
fifteen hundred years. The use of 
this language, in that aspect of 
devout utterance which is linked 
to music, is in the highest degree 
appropriate. No modern speech 
equals the magic of early poetry. 
But when the theologian steps 
from the choir into the pulpit, and 
endeavours to harden the language 
of ancient prophecy or poetry into 
dogma, or exact prediction of events 
yet future, the spell is broken. 
The magical beauty of the lan- 
guage is lost the moment when, 
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for its real, poetic truth, man seeks 
to substitute formal and controver- 
sial opinion. When the ‘“ Psalm 
for Solomon ” echoes in the line, 


From sea to sea, the King of Kings, 
His empire shall extend, 


the rendering is one that is not 
out of harmony either with the 
ideas of the Royal poet, or with 
those of our own time. When it 
is further specialised into 

Jesus shall reign where’er the sun 

Doth his successive journeys run, 
we are forced to remember that no 
evangelist or prophet ever quoted 
that psalm as referring to any 
expected Messiah. 

In the same way it is possible to 
use the very language which tells 
of the ritual and sacrifice of 
the Temple, the dignity of the 
high priesthood, the impregnable 
strength of the twin mountains, 
girt with their mighty wall, on 
which stood the city of the Jebusite 
and of the Judean Kings; to 
express an undefined, but glorious 
hope of future good. But when 
men begin to inquire whether this 
future be on earth or in heaven, 
and to map out the conditions on 
which this or that worshipper may 
hope exclusively to attain it, reason 
is awakened, and poetry, imagina- 
tion, and devotion fold their golden 
wings. Reason is heard to say 
that the very spirit of the ancient 
Law forbids the idea that we have, 
in the rolls of the Hebrew Prophets, 
any exact forecast of things yet 
future. And she indicates, with 
clear voice, the want of truth, 
either critical or poetic, that attends 
the attempt to use the language of 
the ancient monotheistic worship 
as if it conveyed a meaning, not 
only foreign, but hostile, to the 
most cherished convictions of the 
fierce and narrow patriots to whom 
that unique charge was given. 

This adoption of an archaic 
phraseology has a wide range. It 
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may enter the bosom of domestic 
life, as it does in Germany, and 
illuminate the most homely and 
ordinary events by the introduction 
of Scriptural language, which to 
the German peasant has a voice of 
religious comfort and solemnity, 
while to the English ear it is 
profane. It may serve to give 
expression to a fierce, anti-human 
fanaticism. Knox and Calvin, 
Loyola and Pius the Ninth alike 
use the words of the Bible, as 
their own peculiar heritage, to 
encourage those who will blindly 
submit to their autocracy ; and to 
curse, with a bitterness unknown 
to the fiercest zealot of the days of 
Titus, those who differ from their 
opinions. For in the creed of the 
fiercest zealot, death paid every 
debt. With Calvin and Knox, 
with Loyola and Pius the Ninth, 
death is only the arrival at the 
threshold of an endless usury of 
malignant vengeance. 

The use of Scriptural phrase- 
ology has given to Christian folk- 
lore three distinct sources: namely, 
the Prophecies, the Ritual, and 
the Law of the Hebrew race. 
Each has suffered a total transform- 
ation in the change. Prophecies 
of the political power and physical 
welfare of the children of Israel 
in the land of promise are gravely 
applied to a condition of things in 
which the Israelites are without 
king, priest, temple, worship, or 
country, and in which Jerusalem 
is the seat of pestilence and of 
misery. Daily sacrifice, yearly 
atonement, blood of lambs, goats, 
and bulls, morning and evening 
incense, ninefold blasts of silver 
trumpets, and constant ascent to 
heaven of the smoke from the 
quenchless fire of the great altar, 
formed the ritual of the Bible. 
An entirely different order of rite 
has been elaborated in the Church 
established by Constantine. The 
central institution of the Jewish 
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rite, the Sabbath, is disregarded— 
not only by an arbitrary change of 
day, but by an actual opposition 
of dogma. Where the Divine 
Lawgiversaid, ‘‘ Thou shalt dono 
manner of work,” the Assembly 
of Divines denounce ‘the pro- 
faning of the day (which they call 
the Sabbath) by idleness.”” Where 
Moses bade feast and rejoice, they 
bid fast and mourn. Virginity, a 
scandal, if not a crime, under the 
ancient Law, is made a virtue by 
the ascetic spirit. No reference 
whatever is made, in any Christian 
rite, to the chief annual solemnity 
of the Divine law. The Day of 
Expiation is forgotten, and the 
idea which has replaced the 
solemnity of the sacrifice and the 
escape of the goat is attached to 
the anniversary of a very different 
festival—that of the Passover. 
For this the word Easter retains 
the title of the feast of unleavened 
bread, while its observance has 
become only the commemoration 
of the Crucifixion and the Resur- 
rection. 

Thus the prophecy, the ritual, 
and the law of the people of Israel 
have supplied to the folk-lore of 
Christianity a language that is 
altogether divorced from the sense 
in which it was employed by the 
writers of the Bible. So far as 
the devotional element isconcerned, 
the sublime truth that dictated and 
that illumines that language is 
unaffected by the change. But 
when from devout emotion the 
mind is wiled away to dogmatic 
assertion, the truth of the lan- 
guage evaporates, together with its 
beauty, and we find ourselves in 
presence of what is not only 
erroneous, but grotesque. 

As the history and creed of the 
Jewish people, utterly foreign as 
they are to the sympathies of any 
Aryan race, have thus furnished, 
through the medium of Hebrew 
literature, a main part of the folk- 
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lore of Christianity, so have the 
memorials of the dark and stormy 
morning of the Christian faith 
furnished an element of no less 
importance. In the Christian, as 
in the Jewish past, the written 
record is illumined, or shadowed, 
by the unwritten tradition. In 
each, much that is not only true, 
but of the highest order of truth, 
is converted into that which is 
false, by the strong tendency of 
mankind to substitute realism for 
poetry. Thus the parables of 
Jesus Christ afford lessons of a 
wisdom more lofty, and of a reach 
more comprehensive than any 
creed or communion can limit. 
But when these parables are mis- 
represented as definite statements, 
either prophetic or dogmatic, not 
only does their force evaporate, 
together with their beauty, but 
the control of reason is at once 
rendered necessary, to indicate the 
mischief thus wrought. 

We need not limit the remark 
to the parables, although it is 
those portions of the Gospel that 
have chiefly fed the form of tradi- 
tion of which we speak. We 
have shewn, and hope yet to shew, 
how entirely the ethical teaching 
of the Sermon on the Mount, and 
the whole outcome of the Synoptic 
Gospels, has been misrepresented, 
owing to the neglect to ascertain 
the condition of the society ad- 
dressed by the Great Teacher. 
Thus the sublime lessons, and 
Divine wisdom contained in the 
Gospel narratives have come to be 
regarded, in point of fact, as pre- 
scribing a course of conduct which 
it is at once impossible to follow, 
and fatal not to follow. And thus 
doctrine, as well as parable, is 
made to yield material for shadowy 
folk-lore. 

The martyrology of the Christian 
Church is another source of aga- 
distic tradition. We can here 
trace the growth of what the Ger- 
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mans have called the myth within 
the range of historic time. We 
see how natural, if poetical, ex- 
pressions of admiration at the 
noble constancy, unflinching cou- 
rage, and unblenching trust that 
illumined the death of many a 
martyr, have been clothed, at first 
by poetry, and later by prosaic 
literalism, with objective form. 
Faith, in poetic legend, has 
‘quenched the violence of fire ””— 
not by an endurance like that of 
Cranmer, but by the magical 
obedience of the flame. Legends 
which, in their simple historic 
form, are of unapproachable beauty, 
and in their poetic adjuncts are 
graceful imaginations, are hard- 
ened, by monkish literalism, into 
the grotesque. What incident in 
early Christian history can be 
more simple, more tender, or 
more sublime, than the death of 
Saint Reyne? A virgin of four- 
teen, dowered with the beauty of 
the long-haired kings of Gaul, 
urged, by the Roman prefect, to 
throw but a grain of incense on to 
the flame; besought, on her re- 
fusal, to become the wife of the 
Roman ruler, rather than to perish 
by the axe, stedfastly meeting her 
doom. The poetry of the narra- 
tive hardly needed the legendary 
embellishment of the fountain that 
burst from the spot where she fell, 
to weep her death; a fountain still 
sacred at Alise, the seat of Gaulic 
royalty from before the time of the 
Cesars. But eight hundred years 
after the Decian persecution, in 
which Reyne fell, a namesake of 
her own, minstrel and gallant 
knight as he was, as well as king 
and devotee, honoured the transla- 
tion of her relics by the burning 
at the stake of some of those who 
had yet enough faith to be mar- 
tyrs! It would be difficult to 
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point to a more shocking instance 
of the growth and utter trans- 
formation of tradition, than that 
of celebrating the anniversary of 
one martyrdom by the perpetration 
of another. 

We must not omit another ele- 
ment of the floating tradition of 
which we speak, which is derived 
from the mythology of the various 
peoples fused into a common 
Christendom. The Hebrew race, 
originally, brought no contribution 
to the common stock. The Pen- 
tateuch and the Prophets contain 
no word that expresses the idea 
now conveyed by the word angel; 
although Divine messengers, or 
‘‘men”’ who are unlike other men, 
are occasionally mentioned as in- 
terfering in human affairs. But 
with the forced subjection of the 
Hebrew people to Assyrian and to 
Persian influence, a great change 
took place, which is reflected in 
Hebrew literature. Thus not 
only were the orders of angels 
referred to hierarchic grades, but 
the differences between angels, 
men, and demons were definitely 
laid down. We read in the Ghe- 
mara that six properties are at- 
tributed to demons, in three of 
which they resemble angels, and 
in three are akin to men. 
Like the former, they have wings ; 
they fly from one extremity of the 
world to the other, and they have 
a knowledge of the future. Like 
the latter, they eat and drink ; they 
increase and multiply; they are 
born and die. R. Eleasar Ben 
Abina argues from two verses of 
the Bible * that the Seraph who 
touched the lips of the Prophet 
in his vision was Michael the Arch- 
angel, and that the flight and 
movement of this celestial per- 
sonage is more rapid and 
majestic than that of Gabriel. 
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Michael, according to an un- 
fathered tradition, acts by a single 
motion; Gabriel by two; Elias 
by four; and the Angel of Death 
by eight; but when the last named 
acts by way of punishment, it is 
by a single movement. 

While the winged forms of the 
angels are thus indicated by the 
Jewish Agada, the special repre- 
sentation which has Soames clas- 
sical amongst Christian artists is 
not taken from the cherubim of 
the Temple, or from the winged 
sphinxes of the Assyrian sculpture 
(which best illustrate the language 
of Isaiah and of Ezekiel), but from 
the classic figures of Victory. The 
graceful imagery of the Greek 
sculptors, who embodied the hope 
of the Resurrection, symbolised by 
nature in the history of the butter- 
fly, in the person of Pysche, the 
soul, as an infant or young girl, 
with the wings of that child of the 
sunlight, has not been appropriated 
by Christian artists. Nor has her 
boy-lover, with his short sparrow- 
like wings, been taken as their 
type. A robed figure, usually 
female, and borne on long feathered 
wings, reaching, when closed, to 
the feet, has become recognised as 
the Christian type of the heavenly 
messengers. ‘Together with a 
representation which, though dis- 
tressing to the physiologist, is 
of great imaginative beauty, are 
found figures of which the origin 
is uncertain, but which, although 
frequent in pictorial and sculptured 
representations, can only be re- 

arded as a sort of hieroglyphic. 

hese are the cherubs of the 
Christian Church—forms in no 
way borrowed from the cherubim 
of the Temple—infant heads, which 
under the chisel of our great 
native sculptor, Grinling Gibbons, 
have assumed exquisite beauty, 
borne upon short feathery wings. 
The lofty music of the Ze Deum 
Laudamus, the continual cry of the 
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cherubim, is symbolised by these 
children of the imagination. When 
the light falls aslant in the oaken 
choir of the Cathedral of St. Paul, 
and the organ rolls and swells 
under the hand of one of our 
masters of melody, the open mouths 
of the carven choir of angels seem 
to breathe an echo to the music. 
In the south of Europe (and not 
alone in the south), much of the 
population of the invisible world 
has been unchanged, to the popular 
imagination, by the advent of 
Christianity. Fear, with the un- 
cultured mind, is ordinarily a more 
powerful passion than either hope, 
imaginative love, or sense of beauty. 
For that reason we find the popular 
faith as to demons and malignant 
spirits far more generally prevalent 
than as to the messengers of 
heaven. The Italian peasant, 
male or female, is afraid to be 
left alone. In a chamber, in a 
garden, more especially near a 
river, the same terror fills his 
imagination that we find, from the 
legends of the Ghemara, afflicted 
the Jew. In Southern Italy the 
dreaded assailants of the lonely 
peasant are feared under the name 
of the monacelli. In Ireland the 
fear of fairies is firmly seated 
amongst the peasantry, and even 
in the houses of the gentry the 
kitchen is regularly left at night 
with certain preparations for their 
supernatural visitants. The con- 
stant howl of the Italian colono, 
when at work in the fields and 
gardens, is an utterance of fear. 
It is intended to keep away the 
monacelli, as the tocco, or the noon- 
day sounding of the church bells, 
was ordered, in 1455, by Pope 
Calixtus III., to keep away the 
mischievous influences of Halley’s 
comet. In Scotland, in Nor- 


way—in every nook and corner 
of Christendom, some form of 
kelpy, sprite, troll, gnome, imp, 
or demon yet holds, in the opinion 
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of the common people, much the 
same station that he ccoupied in 
Pagan times. 

The mischievous malice of the 
powers of darkness, in most of 
their lurking places of legend, is 
controlled by the magical power 
of the priest, rather than by the 
offering virtue of the ministrant 
angels. The latter, although 
often the subjects of poetry, have 
as yet obtained a far less real 
grasp of the popular imagination 
than is the case with the malevo- 
lent genii. And yet, by a whim- 
sical want of keeping, the efforts 
of the very Prince of the powers of 
the air are often spoken of as 
being outwitted by the sagacity, 
rather than rendered innoxious by 
the sanctity, of some legendary 
saint. 

Altered, to some extent, in im- 
aginative locality, but yet identical 
in conception with the classic Ely- 
sium and Hades, two great regions, 
full of the spirits and souls of the 
departed, comforted or tormented 
by spirits of loftier or of lower 
genus, lie open to the folk-lore of 
Christianity. The most solemn 
rite of the Christian Church is 
essentially, according to the lan- 
guage of its venerable canon, a 
communion with the dead. The 
contrast between this memorial 
rite, conducted, in early times, 
amid the Catacombs, and down to 
our own days in buildings partly 
devoted to mortuary purposes, with 
the prohibition to the Jew defiled 
by contact with the dead to enter 
the mountain of the Temple, is 
very striking. It shews that it 
is not from a Semitic, but from an 
Aryan source that this part of the 
Christian ritual is derived. That 
the poetic imagination of men of 
Aryan blood exercised a powerful 
fascination even on the Jew, not- 
withstanding his characteristic 
hatred of change, is proved by the 
effect produced by the residence 
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of the people in Babylon, during 
the seventy years of captivity, on 
the literature and language of 
Palestine. The ancient resistance, 
based on the language, or rather 
on the silence, of the Law, to the 
Persian doctrine of good and evil 
spirits, was so far broken down 
during that enforced intercourse 
with Assyrian and with Persian 
masters, that the ancient ortho- 
doxy of Judaism was reduced to 
the limits of the sects of the 
Sadducees and Karaites. Little 
wonder, then, that in the coun- 
tries of Greek and of Latin 
Christendom, the spirit of the 
Pagan mythology formed so much 
more influential an element of 
the folk-lore of Christianity than 
did the loftier monotheism of the 
Semitic race. 

However truthful may be the 
analysis of the elements of the im- 
aginative complement of Christian 
dogma, it remains yet to beinquired 
by what force these varied elements 
can have been fused into a consis- 
tent, though an. elastic, whole. 
Unless a central element of truth— 
imaginative and poetic, rather than 
intellectual truth—be present, we 
can have contemplated nothing 
but a venerable and mighty super- 
stition. That such a central life 
is present, it is, in the writer’s 
belief, impossible to doubt. The 
language of Hebrew prophets and 
poets, the symbolism borrowed 
from ancient ritual, the literal 
phraseology of a law of which the 
spirit had altogether evaporated, 
the complex angelology, demon- 
ology, and elfin lore which has 
sprung up beneath the footfall of 
the Aryan tribes from Persia to 
Connemara; the parables of the 
Gospel; the legends of Christian 
saints and martyrs, could only 
have been blended into one imagi- 
native faith by the power of a 
spirit at once ideal and devout. 
It is not the calm insight of science, 
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it is not the counsel of oracular 
wisdom, it is not the voice of doc- 
trine or of dogma, that can have 
given life to the Agada of Chris- 
tianity. Within must be recog- 
nised the action of the emotional, 
devout spirit, in the absence of 
which the grasp of truth is cold 
and artificial. But from without 
there must have been a mightier 
teacher. It is to the influence of 
the spirit of truth, which has 
inspired every emotion of the mind 
after that which is unseen and 
eternal, an influence which speaks 
directly to human instinct, and 
that the more intelligibly the less 
that instinct has been weakened 
by the iron discipline of dogma, 
that the vitality of Christian folk- 
lore must be traced. Nor can it 
be disproved, however it may be 
doubted, that purer and deeper 
truth is latent in the imaginative 
and emotional expressions of reli- 
gion than has yet been brought 
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into the region of dogma. To 
races in their infancy, the voice of 
wisdom has always assumed the 
cadence of poetry. As language, 
with the growth of the race, 
becomes more precise and harsh, 
we are apt, in regarding the beauty 
of the early poems, to lose a grasp 
of their inherent truth. And yet 
how far may it not be superior to 
the quaint and grotesque structure, 
the scaffolding of the religion of 
the future, which we term dogma? 
The more faithfully the light of 
literary criticism is turned upon 
that series of assumptions and of 
arguments on which a philosophic 
theory has been constructed, the 
more will the devout mind become 
impressed with the conviction that 
it 1s the emotional fervour of the 
youthful faith, rather than the 
scholastic precision of the later 
dogma, that bears the impress of 
the spirit of truth. 
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Continued from page 5338. 


Tue three great wants of modern 


India are Water, Cheap Carriage, , 


and Capital. With regard to the 
last we mean rather the investment 
of Capital; for there is plenty of 
money in the country, for the most 
part hoarded or uselessly locked 
up—impoverishing instead of en- 
riching and developing the mani- 
fold resources of the country. But 
there are tens of millions sterling 
lying very nearly as idle in Eng- 
land at present, bringing in some 
two or three per cent. to the capi- 
talist, which might be producing 
wealth and prosperity in India, with 
a return of a minimum of twelve 
or thirteen per cent. on the money 
invested. And this, not in specula- 
tion or anything resembling it, but 
in the simplest and most ordinary 
operations of trade or industry. 
Indeed, the average rate of dis- 
count of the Bank of Bengal is 
from ten to twelve per cent., and the 
latter is the rate usually adopted 
throughout India as the minimum 
interest payable on debts, loans, 
and bonds, and amounting, as it 
does, to exactly one rupee per 
centum per mensem—all Indian 
accounts being calculated monthly, 
—it is the accepted ordinary Indian 
rate of interest. The native money- 
lenders sometimes take as much as 
seventy-two per cent. on loans to 
cultivators in distress, and every 
native is more or less in the hands 
of the village banker, who rarely 
lets him off under twenty-four per 


cent.—and this on what may be 
called landed security! Now the 
reason why, in a country which 
offer so many advantages to the 
investor, English capital is not at- 
tracted, and native capital is not 
invested, is one of the few Indian 
problems which admits of a toler- 
ably certain solution, the considera- 
tion of which is, however, foreign to 
our present paper. We shall here 
confine ourselves to the subject of 
Indian Famines, and the more im- 
mediately connected questions of 
water supply and cheap carriage, 
although they in their turn 
depend a good deal upon the 
question of the investment of capi- 
tal. Indeed, one thing hangs so 
much upon another, and every 
question is so interwoven with 
others, thatit is hard to treatany one 
by itself. This very complexity 
makes any reform more difficult, 
and alike perplexes and discourages 
the would-be reformer. The red hot 
iron as well as the sword must be 
wielded before the Indian hydra 
can be slain; but the sabre of 
English public opinion is but a 
blunt instrument in the East, even 
though it be wielded by skilful 
hands; and even when the time 
comes for applying the red hot 
iron, we fear the cold water which 
is so invariably thrown by the 
India Office upon every movement 
or even inquiry “from without” 
will render even the labours of 
Tolas of no avail. 
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Let us start, however, with the 
want of water. The soil of the 
greater part of India is extremely 
fertile, and the sun brings up the 
crops in a way we have no idea of 
in Europe. But it is obvious that 
to counteract, or rather to assist 
this ardent heat, a great amount 
of moisture is necessary to the 
soil, and at certain times of the 
year the rain falls in a way which 
would astonish an Englishman, or 
even a Scotchman, almost as much 
as does the Indian sun, which isa 
wonderfully different thing, not 
only from what Alphonse Karrcalls 
ce pale soleil d’ Angleterre qui éclaireit 
mais qui n’ échauffe pas, but even from 
the more ardent luminary of Italy 
or Spain. But the Indian rain 
only comes down periodically, 
and with long and often fatal 
intervals of dry weather, and 
the cultivated land throughout 
the country is divided into two 
classes :—first, that which depends 
entirely upon the natural rain, and 
secondly, that which is irrigated 
either by well or canal water. The 
latter is, of course, infinitely more 
valuable than the former. In fact, 
it cannot be too strongly impressed 
upon the ordinary English reader 
that water in India means wealth 
—anyone who has ever been in 
the East knows it well enough. 
The numerous allusions in the 
Scripture to the joy of wells, and 
rain, and water generally, would 
assist stay-at-home people to 
realise this; but how few look 
upon the Bible as a real record of 
life and manners, and realise that 
allthe sacred heroes from Abraham 
to the Apostles were dark-skinned 
Asiatics, who wore turbans and 
waist-cloths, and squatted round 
their cow or camel-dung fires, and 
talked over their he-goats and she- 
asses, their wells and their pieces 
of silver, and only did not smoke 
hookahs because they lived before 
the time of Sir Walter Raleigh. 
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Those who read their Bibles in 
India, understand, or at all events 
realise it much better than those 
who can only study it in the midst 
of so vastly different a civilisation. 
To return to Indian land, however, 
it is obvious that the more rainland 
that can be converted into water- 
land—to coin two barbarous words 
for the benefit of those people who 
do not like the use of Indian terms 
—the greater will be the wealth 
and the prosperity of the country 
at alltimes. In seasons of drought 
of course the rainlands are abso- 
lutely worthless, and about as 
likely to produce a crop as an en- 
caustic tile, while the waterlands 
are as fertile as ever. If all the 
land in India could be waterland, 
the revenue of the country would 
probably rise from £50,000,000 
a year to £150,000,000, and if any 
satisfactory means of transport 
could be added, the loaf which 
now costs sixpence in England 
would cost threepence. If one- 
tenth of the area of India could be 
made into waterland, and cheap 
carriage were provided, famines 
would be impossible. Now every- 
body in India knows this, and yet 
our statesmen and rulers keep on 
lamenting the want of rain, the 
prevalence of famines, and the loss 
of life and land revenue. It is 
really pitiable to hear. It is as if 
in Europe ane deplored the 
ravages of cholera while neglect- 
ing the most elementary rules of 
sanitary science. It is worse, for 
in India the water is there, but we 
will not use it, and because it does 
not come from the clouds as we 
choose to think it ought, we sit 
still and allow famine to desolate 
the country, and fold our hands 
and collect subscriptions and say 
we have done all we can. It is as 
if a man suffered himself and his 
children to die in the midst of 
plenty because the bread did not 
come from the accustomed baker, 
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or because he had to send for his 
meat when he had been accus- 
tomed to have it delivered at his 
door. That such a man should 
claim our sympathy would seem 
sufficiently absurd, and yet this is 
precisely what the Indian Govern- 
ment is doing. Indeed, they are 
doing much more. They are 
claiming not merely our sympathy 
but our admiration, not merely 
our admiration but our assistance. 
And right nobly has the British 
public responded to the call. 
There are two ways of con- 
verting rainland into waterland: 
the one by sinking wells, and 
by storing in tanks, the other 
by cutting canals. The former, 
of course, can be done by any pro- 
prietor who possesses the forty or 
fifty pounds necessary for sinking 
a proper well, and a pair of bul- 
locks to turn the Persian wheel 
which draws up the water from 
below, and pours it into the little 
channels which distribute it over 
the fields. As an ordinary well 
can only irrigate properly about 
ten acres of land, and as there is 
a constant expense in the keep 
of the bullocks, and in the occa- 
sional purchase of new ones, in 
the repair of the gear of the Persian 
wheel, and in other things, it is 
somewhat an expensive proceeding. 
In some places also the water is 
not near enough to the surface to 
permit of a well being properly 
worked. The second mode consists 
in digging a canal through the 
tract of country to be watered, 
drawing the water from some river 
or natural watercourse, and dis- 
tributing it over the land by means 
of a network of smaller channels 
and gutters. Such works must, of 
course, be very comprehensive in 
character, and cannot be under- 
taken by individuals, who, if they 
cannot persuade Government to 
cut a canal for them, must sink as 
many separate wells as they can 


afford, and depend upon the rain, 
that is, upon chance, for the rest. 
Any large company, however, 
which should receive from Govern- 
ment the necessary powers as to 
purchasing land and selling water, 
could profitably undertake such 
works. The works must of course be 
properly executed, and properly 
managed, and then the difference 
in value of the waterland over the 
rainland is so great that the culti- 
vators can pay for the canal water 
at a rate which is not only highly 
remunerative to the proprietors of 
the canal but highly profitable to 
themselves. But the Indian Govern- 
ment, as we shall see hereafter, 
not only does not encourage private 
enterprise, it discourages it, it op- 
poses it, and successfully crushes 
it. With an autocratic Govern- 
ment, in an Oriental community, 
nothing can succeed, nothing can 
even exist but by the favour of the 
State. The Commissioner of any 
division in India would only have 
to express himself opposed to any 
private enterprise, or manufacture, 
or work of any kind which was 
about to be undertaken in his 
jurisdiction, and no native would 
be found to work for the obnoxious 
outsider, whose canal would re- 
main undug, his mill without 
hands, or his field without culti- 
vators. Indeed, were it not in the 
immediate neighbourhood of a 
railway, his goods, his very per- 
sonal luggage would remain with- 
out porters, and he would at length 
have to apply to the triumphant 
official for the means of beating a 
respectable retreat. We are not, 
of course, speaking of the Presi- 
dency towns, nor even of large 
inland centres, such as Allahabad 
or Lahore, but in ordinary dis- 
tricts the Government official can 
and will brook no rivalry, and the 
resence of a rich and prosperous 
independent white man, especially 
if he was engaged in business 
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which brought him much in con- 
tact with the people, would be gall 
and wormwood to the official soul. 
‘‘ Two stars keep not their motion 
in one sphere,” and it is easier as 
well as pleasanter to reign alone. 
The ‘Indian Civil servant,” in- 
deed, is accustomed to consider 
the few hundred or thousand 
square miles of country which he 
is appointed to administer as much 
his own peculiar property as the 
most jealous and rigid game pre- 
server among English squires re- 
gards his park or his coverts ; anda 
‘* Manchester man” might just as 
well propose to himself to erect a 
mill in Clumber or Tatton, as an 
English capitalist to do so within 
an tldca of Mr. Hall, Commissioner 
or Collector of Futtehbadpore. A 
Grecian ruler thought it a good 
system of government to cut off 
the heads of all the tallest poppies, 
but the modern Anglo-Indian 
despot allows no taller vegetation 
to spring in his garden than the 
soft grass, upon which he walks. 
So it comes to pass that under 
existing circumstances the canals 
must be dug by Government. 
Under any circumstances their con- 
structors must have means at their 
command which no private com- 
pany could secure or expect, and 
the works being of great national 
importance are pre-eminently fitted 
to be undertaken by the State. 
Again, the return, both directly 
in the shape of water-rate, and 
indirectly in the shape of increased 
cultivation and increased fertility 
of the soil cultivated, and conse- 
quently increased land revenue, is 
of great importance to Indian 
finances, which are never very 
satisfactory, and which are only 
kept up at present by such odious 
expedients as the opium traffic and 
the salt tax. Yet, for some inex- 
plicable reason, the Indian Govern- 
ment do not see fit to undertake 
irrigation works. They prefer 
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spending the people’s money upon 
education. And as, when people 
have made up their minds to a 
certain course of action, they can 
always find plenty of arguments to 
rove that it is the right one, the 
ndian Government have chosen 
to proclaim that however valuable 
canals may be to the country, they 
do not pay, and that accordingly 
they are not justified in spending 
money on unremunerative public 
works. It is only necessary to 
quote from the official Blue Books 
to shew the fallacy—the falsehood 
of this extraordinary statement, 
and we shall give statistics on 
this official authority to shew that 
while some of the irrigation works 
in India pay directly as much as 
40 and even 86 per cent. per 
annum, the average of the returns 
on all the irrigation works in India 
put together, successful and un- 
successful, is 14 per cent., a rate 
of interest which English people 
are not in the habit of thinking so 
much to be despised. Yet, partly 
for the sake of shewing that we 
do not shrink from either learning 
or publishing the views and state- 
ments of those who take a different 
view of this matter, and partly 
with the view of exhibiting how 
strangely the official mind can 
bring itself to see just what it 
likes, and just in the light 
in which it chooses, we will quote 
from a speech delivered by Lord 
Salisbury, as Secretary of State 
for India, at Manchester, at the 
latter end of the year 1874, in 
which he expressed himself de- 
cidedly opposed to the extension 
of canal irrigation in India :— 


** We can scarcely be said to have 
a genuine instance of financial success. 
The irrigation projects that have been 
carried out, if they had for their basis 
the former works of their native 
rulers, have in very many instances 
been a financial success, but then, of 
course, that favourable appearance of 
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the account has been obtained by the 
former expenditure of native rulers ; 
but in those cases where we began 
the projects of irrigation for our- 
selves, we have not yet reached, I be- 
lieve, in any one instance, the desired 
result of a clean balance-sheet.” 


It only requires the official 
figures to be quoted in one instance 
to shew the amount of reliance to 
be placed on this official statement. 

The Godavery works are entirely 
new, and in no way based upon 
any old native canals. These 
works cost £700,000. The annual 
profit in water-raves alone amounts 
to £180,000, and the increased 
revenue of the district is £350,000! 
The Jumna and the Cauvery Irri- 
gation Canals are the only works 
in India of any importance or 
magnitude that have been based 
upon old native works. 

Now the direct return to the 
Treasury has been sufficiently 
varied in the case of Indian canals 
to induce any statesman to pause 
before including them all in the 
same category, whether for praise 
or blame. The Tanjore works 
pay about cent. per cent. on, the 
outlay ; the Ganges Canal 3} per 
cent. This last, however, is the 
only important irrigation enter- 
prise which is at the present time 
paying directly less than four per 
cent., and consequently not paying 
the interest on capital. But } 
per cent. on £3,750,000, which was 
about the cost of the Ganges Canal, 
amounts to only £28,000 a-year, 
while the value of the increased 
produce of the land is estimated 
at £1,250,000 per annum. The 
Sone works, only just begun, were 
last year available for watering 
a tract of 160,000 acres, which 
— a crop valued at over 

alf a million pounds sterling in 
the midst of a country desolated 
by drought, and consequently by 
famine. And yet in all the official 
reports on the famine, no mention 
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is made of these oases of life and 
plenty, which could be indefinitely 
multiplied all over India by the 
cutting of a few canals. It will 
scarcely be believed—so carefully 
has it been kept out of view by the 
Madras Government—that there 
are at this moment, and have been 
throughout the last year, four dis- 
tricts in the -very midst of the 
famine which are not only them- 
selves abundantly provided with 
food, but have been actually selling 
theirsurplus to their starving neigh- 
bours. In Tanjore, in Kistnah, in 
Kurnool, and in the Godavery dis- 
trict there are irrigation works, 
and there is no famine. In these 
four districts 2,000,000 English 
acres are irrigated, producing 
about 1,200,000 tons of food. In 
Kurnool alone, under the Madras 
companies’ works, 84,000,000lbs. 
of human food were produced last 
year, as well as fodder for the 
cattle, while all the surrounding 
country is absolutely desert, and 
the people and the cattle alike 
dying of starvation. What would 
be the proportions of the ‘‘ Madras 
Famine” if these four districts 
were notirrigated? What chance 
of a ‘‘ Madras Famine” would 
there have been had every district 
in the Presidency been irrigated 
like part of Kurnool ? 

Thecandid reader will be tempted 
to ask, How in the face of these 
facts can there be any further doubt 
upon the question? Why are irri- 
gation works not pressed on in 
every district in India? But he 
little knows the character of 
Indian administration. Its ways 
are indeed past finding out, nor 
can we pretend that any ex- 
planation we can offer will appear 
at all adequate. The Govern- 
ment dislikes canals _princi- 
pally because, being the most 
serviceable and economical means 
of transport possible, they may 
injure the railways by their com- 
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petition, and itis considered essen- 
tial to the Indian Budget that 
railways should pay, which they do 
not. Railway influence is very 
strong bothin London and Calcutta, 
and these so-called statesmen either 
forget or ignore that were the pro- 
ductive power of the soil of India 
tripled, and the cost of carriage of 
produce from the field to the coast 
reduced to about a _ twentieth 
of what it is now, the increased 
prosperity of the country would 
enable it to pay a much larger 
railway deficit than is done at 
present, and that, indeed, the 
richer and more prosperous the 
country, the more likely are the 
railways to pay. But Indian states- 
men are small-minded beings, as 
is natural from the training they 
have received. Statesmanshipis not 
learned by years of subordinate em- 
ployment, and administrators are 
not made of office clerks. All minis- 
ters cannot expect to be ‘‘ heaven- 
born,” like Pitt, but a life of 
independence and of responsibility 
is the best training for a statesman. 
The system of the servants’ hall 
is not the best for governors and 
councillors. The steward’s room 
boy developes gradually and satis- 
factorily through the various grades 
of page, footman, under-butler, and 
butler, till perhaps he attains the 
eminence of housesteward, and then 
he is no doubt a better head servant 
for his experiences of the jacket 
and the coatee; but the competition 
wallah, who has spent his youth at 
a crammer’s in England, and his 
early manhood in writing official 
letters, and being kept at a distance 
by his seniors in the service; in 
searching for minute errors in the 
accounts or conduct of those who 
are still junior to himself, and on 
the oink day by day for a slight 
increase of pay or position ob- 
tainable from those who are in 
authority over him, has a poor 
chance of developing into a great 
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finance minister or a man of 
large and comprehensive views 
on great subjects, nor does he 


ever do so. Lord Lawrence, who 
knew India perhaps better than 
any Englishman in the country, 
who had immense experience of 
every department, who had saved 
the Punjab during the Mutiny, 
who was clever, conscientious, hard- 
working, who spoke the language 
and understood the people, made 
a very bad Governor-General. 
Lord Mayo, who had passed his 
life in breeding horses and hunt- 
ing foxes, and making himself 
popular in Ireland, was a very 
good one. Lord Lytton, who isa 
poet and a courtier, bids fair 
to do very well, though his lot 
has fallen in very troublous times, 
and we doubt whether before he 
left Lisbon he knew the difference 
between a palanquin and a 
pagoda. 

But we beg pardon for this di- 
gression, and must return to Irri- 
gation. The officials dislike the 
canals partly because the Govern- 
ment views them with disfavour. 
Indeed, this alone would be reason 
enough. An Indian civilian’s career 
is a career of gradual advancement, 
of yearly, monthly, almost weekly 
advancement ; everybody is always 
‘‘acting” for some one else in a 
higher grade, or “‘ officiating” as 
something a little better than him- 
self, or being transferred from one 
station or one department to 
another. Men are going on leave 
or retiring every day, and there is 
a constant stream of promotion, 
temporary or permanent, going on 
in the service, which goes by 
‘‘ seniority, tempered by selec- 
tion.” This selection depends 
upon the absolute will of the 
man in power, Governor, head of 
department, commissioner, or de- 
puty-commissioner; and he natu- 
rally prefers those who share or 
admire his opinions, and endexvour 
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to carry out his wishes. A Governor- 
General who dislikes canals ap- 

ints a Lieutenant-Governor who 
is equally opposed to them; the men 
whom he appoints as commissioners 
share his opinions, and the deputy- 
commissioners those of the commis- 
sioners, and so on through every 
subordinate grade to the very 
Peon who delivers the letters, and 
who tells his friends, the cultivators, 
that they cannot do better to secure 
the favour of the Burra Sahib, or 
great man, than by saying that 
they do not want water! One of 
the oldest men in the Civil Service 
of the North West Provinces, who 
is rapidly becoming one of the 
seniors in the Commission, has 
been kept for years in a compara- 
tively subordinate position because 
he is considered somewhat too 
independent-minded by the higher 
powers, and has been heard to 
express his opinion that in some 
points and on certain occasions 
the administration of the North- 
West Provinces, and indeed of 
India, is not quite perfect. But 
there is yet another reason why 
the Indian official dislikes canals. 
The works disturb his district. 
Nothing he hates so much as an 
Imperium in Imperio. The canal 
engineer and canal officers are not 
exactly under his control. They 
have powers which take off, to 
some extent, from the absolute 
nature of his authority in the dis- 
trict. If he wants workmen, he is 
told they are at work on the canal! 
If he wants to see the head man 
of a certain village, he is told he is 
with the canal officer! And then 
the great assemblage of workmen 

robably increases the crime of his 

istrict, and his “ averages” are 
thrown out. And perhaps an 
extra police constable or two are 
wanted, or said to be wanted. And 
there are sure to be half a score 
of disputes about the rights of 
different people to the land which 
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is to be taken for the canal itself; 
and perhaps the head canal officer’s 
wife, who was a doctor’s daughter, 
may, by virtue of “G.G. 0. No. 
25872,” be entitled to precedence 
over his lady, although she was 
the lawfully begotten child of a 
Bengal civilian. In fine, he is sure 
to be a greater man if he is let 
alone, so he does his best to keep 
‘*interlopers”’ out of his district ; 
and he generally succeeds. He 
may honestly believe that his 
particular district may not be 
especially in need of a constant 
water supply; he can recall many 
years of abundant rain and good 
crops; he perhaps thinks the 
people are as rich as they ought 
to be for their own happiness, and 
that increased wealth would only 
lead to more crime, and more liti- 
gation, which would give every- 
body—himself included—a great 
deal of trouble, and he neither 
knows nor cares anything about 
the general wants of the country 
at large. He has quite enough to 
do—in some cases too much—in 
his own district. So much to do, 
indeed, has he that in many in- 
stances he does not know that the 
peopleare starving, until they die— 
and bring their unhappy condition 
to his notice by spoiling his 
averages. 

An intelligent native once said 
to the writer in speaking of the 
subject of a comprehensive system 
of canal irrigation — ‘‘ These 
works will make the people rich, 
and then the Sahibs will perhaps 
not be able to manage them 
so easily !”’ 

We frankly admit that even all 
this is apparently but a very poor 
explanation of the fact that, consi- 
dering the immense importance of 
turning as much as possible of the 
rainland of India into waterland; 
the profit, both direct and indirect, 
which must accrue both to the peo- 
ple and the Government (whose 
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interests, by the way, ought to be 
identical); and the terrible results 
which must and do flow from our 
disregard of experience and even 
of common sense in wasting the 
water which flows so abundantly 
along the great Indian streams and 
rivers,—yet that the power of the 
Government and the officialism of 
the country are directed to the ob- 
struction rather than the encou- 
ragement of irrigation works. The 
fact remains, and we would gladly 
learn any fuller explanation. 
Speaking of the irrigation works 
themselves, especially in reference 
to the present famine, Sir Arthur 
Cotton says :— 


‘¢ All these things have been pressed 
upon the authorities times without 
number, in every possible way, but 
all in vain, and now the only alter- 
native is to conceal them from the 
public. In the Godavery district there 
are some 700,000 acres under irriga- 
tion, producing, at present prices, 
grain worth £4,000,000 sterling ; and 
this is the very district in which 
there was such a terrible famine forty 
years ago, and which was in such a 
terrible state some years after that a 
Special Commissioner had to be sent 
to investigate the case.” : 


Tf any one has a right to speak 
with authority on Madras irriga- 
tion, it is Sir Arthur Cotton, to 
whose ill-appreciated exertions are 
due the snecess, if not indeed the 
very existence, of those great 
works which are saving the whole 
of the Madras Presidency from 
becoming as naked as the centre 
of Australia, and which are per- 
sistently ignored by the Madras 
officials, who are claiming our 
admiration, as well as our sym- 
pathy and our contributions. One 
of these gentlemen wrote to the 
Times not very long ago, and 
congratulated himself and his 
fellows that whatever the result 
of the famine might be—however 
great the loss of life, the Madras 
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officials had at least done all that 
was humanly possible, and could 
contemplate any amount of mor- 
tality as the act of God, against 
which no one could fight. They 
had done their duty, and were 
satisfied. This is rather a medi- 
seval way of looking at things, 
and clearly shews that if ten years 
henee there should again be a 
deficiency of rain in Southern 
India, Madras officialism can look 
forward to no other result than 
another famine just as severe as 
this one, and would still plume 
itself upon having done all that 
was humanly possible. Is England 
going to bear with this? Is not 
the Madrassi a man and a brother, 
and evena fellow subject? And 
has not every village and every 
congregation in Great Britain 
shewn its sympathy and its in- 
terest in his condition by join- 
ing in one of the most munifi- 
cent and magnificent exhibitions 
of national charity that the world 
has ever known ? 

But something more than this is 
wanted. The power of money de- 
pendsasmuch upon whenitis given 
as upon the amount. A sovereign 
at the right time may save an 
artisan’s tools from the pawnshop, 
and their owner from want and 
penal servitude, after which hun- 
dreds of pounds may never ‘‘ make 
aman of him” again. So in Madras. 
Half a million of money would 
have irrigated 250,000 acres, and 
produced food enough to have fed 
over half a million of people for a 
whole year. But it is said the 
Madras Famine will cost, before it 
is over, £15,000,000. The Bengal 
Famine, a year or two ago, cost 
nearly £7,000,000. How many 
acres of land would this two and 
twenty millions of pounds sterling 
have converted from possible de- 
sert into permanent oasis? And 
how many tens of thousands, nay, 
how many hundreds of thousands 
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of our dead and dying fellow sub- 
jects would be now living in prospe- 
rity and in plenty? And are these 
things not worthy of an English- 
man’s attention ? And have we more 
sympathy with the sublime self- 
satisfaction of Madras officialism, 
or the silent suffering and starva- 
tion of the patient millions who are 
dying of official obstruction, dying 
on their parched fields, while God’s 
mighty rivers are everywhere 
throughout the country rolling 
down their golden tide—dying of 
drought, while tens of millions of 
gallons of the water that would 
save them are running away into 
the sea? If a single tramp die of 
hunger in England, which happens, 
perhaps, once or twice a year, 
there is a general outcry against 
the Poor Law authorities and a 
howl about Bumbledom. And yet 
our dark-skinned brethren, loyal 
subjects of Her Most Gracious 
Majesty the Queen-Empress every 
one of them, have been dying in 
hundreds of thousands on account 
of Anglo-Indian Bumbledom—of 
official Bumbledom in high places. 
And yet we have, if possible, 
greater obligations to care for our 
Madrassi subjects than for those 
who tread the soi) of England 
itself. Every Englishman is, more 
or less, independent, and more or 
less able to take care of himself. 
And if he is in any trouble, he is 
sure to find hundreds to assist 
him. Above all, if he is oppressed 
he is sure to find thousands to aid 
and protect him. But the poor 
Madrassi looks to no one but Go- 
vernment. He has no idea of 
taking care of himself, except by 
the favour of the all-powerful 
Sircar. He has no native aristo- 
eracy to whom he can apply for 
aid and counsel. He is peaceable 
and law-abiding. He does what 
he is told, and asks no questions. 
And he is all this chiefly that the 
Government may govern him the 
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more easily. And easily indeed 
he is governed. And it is only 
fair that he should be kept alive. 
He is exactly likeachild. All the 
knowledge, all the skill, all the 
experience, above all, all the fore- 
thought, is presumed to be on the 
side of the parent—the Gdvern- 
ment. The parent says, Obey me 
fearlessly, and you will be safe. 
The Madrassi obeys as implicitly as 
the most amenable child, and it is 
not too much to ask that his parent 
should see that he does not die of 
starvation. And for the parent 
who is remarkably well fed to say 
to the grandparents at home, 
‘See how well I am behaving,” is 
a little more than the patience of 
any one aware of the facts may 
find it easy to bear. 

But irrigation isnot theonly want 
of India, nor is irrigation the only 
advantage to be derived from the 
cutting of a system ofcanals. Cheap 
carriage is second only in import- 
ance to water, for while the latter 
is required to produce food, the 
former is necessary to distribute 
it. and in a country where there 
are few or no roads and where the 
distances are immense, cheap car- 
riage must increase the prosperity 
of the country at all times, and may 
avert a calamity at a crisis. Were 
the entire wheat crop of England 
to fail in any one year there would 
be nothing like a famine. The 
farmer would suffer rather than 
the consumer; more wheat would 
be imported, and we should pay a 
trifle more for the 4lb. loaf. And 
this is chiefly because we have in 
England water carriage to Russia, 
to Spain, to the United States— 
the great corn-producing countries 
of the world. India, indeed, is as 
great or greater than any of them, 
and when we have water commu- 
nication beyond Bombay or Cal- 
cutta, or Kurrachee, India will 
contribute more than any other 
country to the grain supply 
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of England. We explained in 
a former number, when treat- 
ing of Indian railways, that 


cheap carriage and not rapid car-. 


riage was what India wanted; and 
it is estimated that canal boats can 
carry grain at the rate of one- 
twentieth of a penny per ton per 
mile, instead of one-third of a 
penny, which is the least rate at 
which the railways carry it. At 
canal rates, wheat grown in the 
Nerbudda Valley or in the North 
West Provinces could be sent to 
London at a price which would 
considerably undersell the Russian 
and Spanish markets, and enrich 
India to an extent which, as it 
would be daily increasing, it is 
difficult to estimate. The natives 
would, of course, beable to pay more 
in the way of land revenue, and 
also, finding themselves in the posi- 
tion of having a little ready money, 
they would become consumers and 
importers of English goods, and so 
increase the prosperity of themother 
country. It really seems scarcely 
necessary to argue the point. 
Here we have some parts of a vast 
continent growing more grain 
than it can consume, and able to 
grow a great deal more. We 
have other parts growing little or 
none. We have all liable, at 
different times, in their natural 
and undeveloped condition, to 
famines. We have grain in India 
selling for pence which is worth 
shillings in England, and the 
mother country depending for her 
supplies of the most important 
article of food on the friendship of 
foreign countries. And we know 
that the exceedingly low rate at 
which goods can be carried by 
canal—in all countries, but espe- 
cially in India—would enable the 
grain to be taken from where it is 
plenty to where it is scarce, from 
where it is cheap to where it is 
dear, to the manifest advantage of 
both producer and consumer. It 
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would be thought that knowing all 
this, canals would instantly be cut 
all over India, and especially to con- 
nect seaport towns with the in- 
terior; and this, even if the canals 
could serve no other purpose than 
that of carrying goods. And yet 
the fact remains that although the 
canals serve the double purpose 
of irrigation and cheap carnage 
they are not constructed by Govern- 
ment. But more than this, in 
some cases where the pressure 
upon Government has been so 
strong that they have been almost 
obliged to construct irrigation 
works, they have had them exe- 
cuted in such a way as to preclude 
the possibility of their being used 
as means of transport. Sometimes 
they are made too shallow, some- 
times gaps are left, involving 
unshipment, re-loading, carting, 
unloading, and re-shipment, and 
practically stopping all traffic. 
We can scarcely hope to be 
believed, and yet we are speak- 
ing within the mark. Abundant 
instances are not wanting. All 
that is needed is inquiry; but u 
to the present day no one has car 
about Indian affairs, and inquiry 
has been only too easily stifled. 
The Madras Famine has given a 
shock to people’s minds; and we 
trust that that calamity may be 
turned into a blessing for India 
by inaugurating a new order of 
things. 

We have all along argued on the 
assumption that all traffic on canals 
must necessarily be very slow, and 
indeed in many other particulars 
we have purposely understated the 
case. But as a matter of fact, 
communication by canal can be 
made almost, if not quite, as rapid 
as that by the present Indian 
railways. Without introducing 
the celebrated Government line or 
which the trains used to go nine 
miles an hour, fifteen miles an 
hour is about the ordinary speed 
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of ordinary Indian trains, and they 
very rarely go faster than twenty 
milesan hour. Now steamers can 
be constructed to go quite as fast as 
this, and while a speed of twenty- 
four miles an hour has been in 
one instance attained, by a 
steamer on the Lake of Geneva, 
twenty miles an hour is abundantly 
practicable. In the case of a 
canal on which there was much 
traffic it might not be safe to run 
at all times quite as fast even as 
this; but fifteen miles an hour, or 
about the speed of an ordinary 
Indian passenger train, could be 
easily andsafely kept up. Goods, 
of course, might be carried in 
steam-boats, but the greatest part 
of the heavy traffic of the country 
would be done by ordinary canal 
boats drawn by horses or bullocks. 
However slow such a mode of 
transit may be—say sixty miles in 
the twenty-four hours, ora trifle 
over two miles an hour, —any one 
who has much experience of 
Indian railway traffic knows that 
Indian goods trains do not often 
deliver their goods much quicker, 
and very frequently much more 
tardily than this. 

The fast passenger traffic would, 
of course, still be carried by the 
railways; and perhaps a little 
wholesome competition, if only 
that of a canal steamboat, might 
prevent through express trains 


stopping eighteen hours at a junc- - 


tion, as is the case in one instance, 
already alluded to, on one of the 
most important Indian railways. 
But this competition is exactly 
what the Indian Government are 
afraid of, and they set their face 
against canals, not because they 
are not successful enough, but be- 
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cause they may be too successful; 
not because they will not fertilise 
the country, but because they will 
also distribute the produce. 

It will scarcely be believed that 
the entire amount of goods on 
an average over the whole dis- 
tance annually carried by all the 
Indian railways put together 
is only 180,000 tons, and this in a 
country larger than the whole of 
Europe without Russia, and con- 
taining over 250,000,000 of people.* 
It is also difficult to believe that 
the cost to the country of carrying 
this wretched fraction of what 
ought to be the goods traffic of all 
India is about £4,500,000 sterling. 
But it is certain thatthe whole could 
have been carried even in steam- 
boats on canals for less than half 
a million. This would, of course, 
be a gain to the country of 
£4,000,000 per annum, but it 
would be to some extent, no doubt, 
a loss to the railway companies, 
though as the result would be, not 
the carrying of 180,000 tons per 
annum, at a cost of £500,000, but 
probably the carrying of 18,000,000 
ata cost of £5,000,000, the rail- 
ways would, no doubt, come in for 
a certain share of the increased 
traffic, and also derive new profits 
from the larger passenger and 
fast traffic caused by the increased 
prosperity and riches of the country. 
As a sample of what is going on 
at present, let us take the case of 
the line between Calcutta and 
Goalunda, at the confluence of the 
Ganges and the Burhamputra. 
The example will be a good one, 
because Goalunda being only one 
hundred and thirty miles from 
Calcutta, the country perfectly 
level, and the whole thing being 


* According to the last Blue Book the entire goods traffic on the Indian lines of 
rdilway in the year is given as 1,100,000,000 tons moved one mile. Now the total 
length of the lines open is 6,300 miles, The position in the text is based on these 
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under the very eye of the Supreme 
Government, and the traffic ob- 
viously most important, we should 
expect that the arrangements 
would be'as satisfactory as pos- 
sible, and the plea that the matter 
had escaped the notice of the 
Government, or was not of suffi- 
cient importance to engage their 
attention, cannot beraised. And 
we may fairly ask, if these things 
be done in the green tree what 
will be done in the dry? 

There is a railway making a 
detour of 160 miles, and a very 
intricate, circuitousriver navigation 
of 470 miles, nearly four times the 
direct distance, through the Soon- 
derbunds, traversed by steamers in 
eight days, and by boats in from 
four to eight weeks, or about 
twelve miles a day. The traffic is 
by the latter, by the union of two 
modes of estimating, 1,700,000 
tons, but of this 800,000 is stated 
to go only part of the distance, we 
do not know how much. If we take 
the average for the whole distance 
at 1,200,000 tons, the cost will 
stand thus :— 


By boats, 1,200,000 tons at 
six rupees 

By rail, 220,000 tons, at 
nine rupees 

By steamer, 38,000 tons at 
nine rupees 

Paid from the Treasury for 
the railways 


£1,004,000 


But this is only the eastern 
trade. During several months in 
the year the main Ganges, or 
western traffic goes round by this 
Soonderbund route, of which we 
have not got late returns; but it 
is an enormous traffic, of probably 
at least a million tons, besides 
what goes during the monsoon by 
the Bhugirattes a less distance, 
though still a very circuitous one; 
so that some eleven-twelfths of 
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the traffic goes by these old routes, 
taking weeks on the way, just the 
same as if there were no railway ; 
and the total cost of transit 
between the main Ganges and 
Calcutta must be at least two 
millions. Now, the railway has 
cost, including the debt, four 
millions; and on this line of 130 
miles a steamboat canal could have 
been cut for about £400,000, 
carrying the whole traffic, of sup- 
pose three million tons, at yod. a 
nile, orfor £150,000; ain ee 
the whole of the two millions a 
year. As the canal would be 
navigated night and day, the . 
boats, at the lowest speed, could 
go the whole distance in two days 
instead of six weeks, the steamers 
in one night instead of eight days, 
and what now goes by railway 
would go by boat, and not be 
delayed by a transfer. This line 
shews the present state of transit 
where there is even imperfect water 
carriage. And here is a gross 
receipt of at least two millions a 
year, from which to take the 
interest of £400,000, the cost of a 
steamboat canal, which at 8 per 
cent. would be £30,000, ysth part 
of the present cost. While this 
enormous loss of two millions a 
year is going on under the eyes 
of the Sates, the Government 
are spending £110,000 for sixteen 
miles of railway in Berar, to carry 
20,000 tons, with a dead loss of 
£6,000 a year compared with a 
common road. This is the way 
India is administered ! 

There is, finally, one point in 
regard to canals of which we have 
said nothing, and upon which we 
will only very lightly touch in 
conclusion; and that is that in 
troubled times, in case of war or 
mutiny, although they might not 
afford quite so rapid a means of 
transporting troops from one place, 
to another as railways, they would 
afford a very much more certain 
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one. In the first place, nothing is 
so easily destroyed as a railway, 
and nothing is so difficult to de- 
fend. A rail taken up at any given 
point blocks the line. Now, a 
canal can only be destroyed by 
considerable and lengthy engi- 
neering operations, and a boat full 
of troops, steaming along, is very 
much more defensible than a long 
train of wheeled carriages on a 
railway. Again, railway carriages 
are much more easily injured and 
rendered unfit for use, and much 
less easily replaced in a country 
like India, than canal boats. An 
armed steamer can patrol the 
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canal without interfering with the 
traffic; and the population would 
always be in favour of the preserva- 
tion of the canal, upon which so 
much of their wealth and comfort 
depended, while of course they do 
not care a straw whether a rail- 
way is destroyed or not. In- 
deed, we think that any one who 
will calmly consider the relative 
advantages of railways and canals 
for military purposes will come to 
the conclusion that on the whole, 
even quite apart from cost either 
of construction or of working, the 
canals shew themselves superior 
in this as in every other way. 


Unick Ratpn Burke. 
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CINDERELLA. 


Lost in the caverred chimney nook 

Bent a slight form in mean attire. 
Deep-lidded eyes an earnest look 

Fixed on the embers of the fire ; 
Lids fringed with shadowy gloom, that fell 

Trembling athwart the pensive cheek, 
Pale as the lily’s virgin bell, 

Save one rich scarlet streak. 


ree 


Sorrow had paled that maiden fair, 

Late orphaned by a second loss ; 
Which to a harsh stepmother’s care 

Left her consigned, by fortune cross. 
The dame’s two daughters, rude and plain, 

Mocked at the gentle girl’s distress. 
For cruel envy vexed the twain 

Of her pure loveliness. 


f 


Flaunting in silk and satin gay, 

That evening to the Royal ball 
The selfish trio took their way ; 

While she, the heiress, reft of all, 
Wept in neglected solitude, 

In clouted shoon, and mean attire ; 
Or fading joys of memory wooed 

O’er embers of the fire. 


From deep bay-window o’er the floor, 
With noiseless step, and shadowless, 
A figure, unperceived before, 
Stole towards the maiden in distress : 
Hooded and wrapped in scarlet cloak, 
Leaning upon an ebon rod. 
The column blue of curling smoke 
Bowed towards her as she trod. 
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** Look up, my child, no longer sigh, 

For fairy favours wait the meek ! 
Your loving godmother am I, 

My long-lorn darling come to seek. 
If with obedience sure and swift, 

You hear my hests, and keep them all, 
No maiden bright with rarer gift, 

Shall sparkle at the ball.” 


The startled damsel seemed to hear, 

Like one half-wakened from a trance ; 
While Fancy echoed in her ear, 

The music of that far-sought dance: 
To which, according to command 

Proclaimed by heralds twelve months since, 
Each spotless maiden in the land 

Was bidden by the Prince. 


** Mine be the task, from head to feet, 

To dress you for the Royal ball. 
Servants and equipage complete, 

This evening shall attend your call. 
Heed this, and have no other doubt, 

Leave the gay scene and hasten home 
Ere midnight carillons ring out 

From yon cathedral dome.” 


Deep curtseying to the hooded dame 

With busy step she came and went, 
To dairy and to garden frame, 

To each command obedient ; 
Heedful of lightest word or sign ; 

While silver moonbeams danced to fleck 
Lithe waist, small fingers, ancle fine, 

And alabaster neck. 


Six lizards, gay in gold and green, 

The hot-bed first she searched to find. 
Then gathered, from that crystal screen, 

A pumpkin, ribbed with golden rind. 
The dairy mouse-traps add to these 

Six milk-white house mice, sleek and at ; 
And, lured by bait of toasted cheese, 

A hoary, whiskered, rat. 
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In shadow of the porch hard by, 

Erect the ancient ladye stood ; 
Her ebon wand she lifted high, 

Her eyes glowed bright beneath her hood. 
The rustic captives one by one, 

In line she bade the maiden range ; 
Till, as her last command was done, 

Each suffered sudden change ! 


Drawn by white team of horses six, 
A gilded chariot lightly rolled. 
On either side, with gold-topped sticks, 
Three lackeys blazed in green and gold, 
Up to the bullion-fringéd box 
The rat transformed was seen to skip, 
Shake powder from his well-curled locks, 
And grasp a ribboned whip. 


Down clanged the steps, the lackeys bowed: 
That golden shell awaited her ! 
And round her, like a silver cloud, 
Floated a veil of gossamer. 
Deep fluted flounces half reveal 
The silken hose, the ancle rare; 
The satin shoe, with crimson heel, 
And latched with costly vair. 


A priceless robe from Indian loom, 

Down from her ivory shoulder flows ; 
And, rivalling her conscious bloom, 

Blushed in her hair one deep red rose. 
All unadorned by gold or gem, 

Her beauty such aid could despise ; 
Her teeth—what pearls could equal them? 

What diamonds her eyes ? 


That evening, in the Royal Hall, 
A thousand waxen torches shone, 
To grace the Prince’s birthnight ball 
The fairest of the land had gone. 
The roll of wheels alarmed the night ; 
The horses’ shrill impatient neigh ; 
Swift Jink-boys ran with cressets bright, 
And horse-guards lined the way. 


| 
i 
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Far from the Palace windows blazed 
Bright radiapce through scented night. 
Saluting troops their weapons raised 
As jewelled visitors alight. 
The horn’s soft wail, the cymbal’s ring, 
The muffled thunder of the drum, 
The quivering viol’s tortured string 
Tell for what féte they come. 


Beneath a crimson baldaquin, 

High on two gilded chairs of state, 
By ribboned courtier lords hemmed iu, 

The King and Queen in presence sate. 
On parquetry of waxen floor 

The Lord High Chamberlain took stand, 
And, as each lady reached the door, 

Bowed low, with offered hand. 


The milk-white coursers snort and prance, 
Before the marble Palace flight, 
Just as the earliest country dance 
Formed its long chase of couples bright. 
With curtsey deep as to the throne 
Her partner’s bow each lady paid ; 
When silver trumpets thrice were blown, 
And glided in the maid. 


O’er undertone of rosined bow, 
Jingle of sabre and of spur, 
And courtly babble, soft and low, 
Fell a great hush at sight of her. 
Then rose, when that brief pause was o’er, 
A murmur like the lime-flowers’ hum, 
While the Prince handed o’er the floor 
The beauty newiy come. 


So close he led her to the throne, 

That, as her reverence she paid, 
Her satin-slippered foot was shewn 

On velvet cloth of state inlaid. 
The band rang out its briskest air. 

The old King vowed that never yet, 
His eyes had seen so fit a pair 

Dance courtly minuet. 
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Like shadow by the maiden’s side 

The ardent Prince that night remained. 
The sparkling crystal’s foaming tide 

Kissed by her lip, he gaily drained. 
Oh! rapid as electric spark 

Fly such bright hours of golden prime ; 
When, ’mid his lowest whisper, hark ! 

Can that be midnight’s chime ? 


A moment’s pause! She turned. She fled 
In terror down the marble stair, 
A slipper, falling as she sped, 
She left to lie unheeded there. 
The sentinel, with solemn port, 
To eager questions, made reply, 
That not one lady of the Court 
Had passed him outward by. 


The porter saw a water-rat, 

Rush through the gate-way in a trice, 
And, hunted by the Palace cat, 

Some half a dozen milk-white mice. 
Then, through the portal with a crash, 

A common garden-pumpkin rolled ; 
But what rude boy could be so rash 

As throw it, was not told. 


Ere morning chimed her first small hour 
The streets were red with cresset’s flame ; 
And step-dame harsh, and daughters sour, 
Back from the Royal banquet came. 
Their sister, crouched beside the fire, 


They bade no longer watch to keep, 
But, sneering at her poor attire, 
Betake herself to sleep. 


But oh,” they said, ‘‘ the strangest thing 
One ever heard of to befall ! 
It was unhandsome of the King, 
So early to break up the ball ! 
For, while we all were dancing gay, 
A Princess, from some foreign part, 
Vanished just like a ghost away, 
And broke the Prince’s heart !” 
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Short slumbers that eventful night 
On any maiden’s pillow fell, 
For trumpets, long ere morning’s light, 
Loudly rang out in martial swell, 
And heralds’ voices high declare, 
‘* The Prince will give a thousand pound, 
To any maiden who can pair 
A slipper he has found.” 


The King-at-Arms, by daylight fair, 

Went with a guard from door to door. 
A satin slipper, latched with vair, 

He on a velvet cushion bore. 
Each spotless maiden in the Jand— 

‘The King,” he said, “ had ordered it’’— 
Must in her turn before him stand, 

To see if it would fit. 


The sisters twain, in silken hose 

Their feet made ready to present. 
The Page, with slightly tilted nose, 

Hasted ‘‘ their trouble to prevant.” 
But that young lady,” said the Page, 

** Quits the apartment quite too soon.” 
** Oh, she!” the sisters cried in rage, 

‘* Wears only clouted shoon.” 


All maidens, of whatever rank, 

Such, madam, is the King’s decree.” 
Lightly the Page beside her sank, 

To fit the slipper, on his knee. 
Oh Royal Page ' disguised but ill, 

In servant's garb, demure and neat, 
What makes your fingers tremble still 

To fit those tiny feet ? 


** Found, by St. Crispin, found, found, found !” 
Cries gaily the delighted boy. 
The courtly heralds whisper round, 
** We humbly wish your Highness joy. ” 
Outblushing morning’s rosiest hue 
Smiled in his face the maiden fair, 
And from beneath her boddice drew 
The fellow of the pair. 
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And how they wooed, and how they wed, 

Each lover for himself may tell. 
The King drew curtains round the bed 

A full half hour ere midnight fell. 
The posset, in a silver cup 

Was brought demurely by the Queen, 
E’en the two sisters came to sup, 

And danced in stockings green. 


No ancient custom they forgot, 

Thrice honoured rites! for ever new! 
Tis said, but I avouch it not, 

That Merlin’s hand the stocking threw. 
And, ere a twelve month had expired, 

The tidings from the Palace came, 
The Prince as godmother required 

The scarlet-hooded dame. 


43 
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THEODORE MARTIN, C.B., LL.D. 


A sricut, genial Scotchman, with the slightest trace of his country’s 
accent on his tongue, but with a full share of its energy and humour ; 
an able and successful professional man; an accomplished scholar ; 
one who knows Court, yet who smacks no whit of the courtier; a 
shrewd man of the world, honourably known to all men; a devoted 
husband and a warm friend—such is Theodore Martin. 

The life of a man who, daily sought by, and constantly mingling in, 
all ranks of society, has ever shrunk from ostentatious publicity ; who, 
while neither bookworm nor misanthrope, has ever preferred the 
eloquent companions of his library and the dear delights of home to 
the excitements of what is called society,—a life like this courts not the 
public gaze. It asks no more than to be let alone. Nor is it our 
intention to intrude upon its privacy. In its broader facts it is known 
to the world ; and in the few pages that follow we offer to our readers 
little more than is already familiar to the wide circle of Mr. Martin’s 
acquaintances. We shall pry into no details; we shall not even trace 
his career minutely, but respect his own abhorrence of all that savours 
of gossip by merely dwelling upon a few of the professional and social 
characteristics of one who, in the strict sense of an old-fashioned 
phrase, is a man of letters. 

Mr. Martin was born in Edinburgh in 1816. He was educated at 
the High School there, which in its day has turned out many a fine 
scholar, and, what is better, many of those typical Scotchmen whose 
force of character and dauntless energy have upheld the reputation of 
their countrymen as lawyers, soldiers, administrators, colonists, and 
merchants, at home and abroad. A favourite with his masters and his 
companions, Theodore Martin always held a high place bothin school 
and in the playground. The work of the school, under the system 
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which then prevailed, was light to boys of quick apprehension. The 
real work, to such as were of a studious habit, was done of their own 
accord, and in their own way. What Dr. John Brown calls “the fine, 
confused feeding” to be had in a good library, was that which nourished 
and made the bone and sinew of eager and inquiring minds. So it was, 
we have been told, in Mr. Martin’s case; and the same habit of 
desultory study, continued at the Edinburgh University, to which he 
went on leaving the High School, put him in possession of that wide 
information in general literature for which he soon came to be known 
among the rising young men of his native city.* 

From boyhood he had been a lover of art, and while still in his 
jacket had amassed a collection of etchings by the old masters which 
an amateur of the present day might have envied. This love he still 
retains. He is known to be the possessor of many art treasures, both 
of the burin and the palette, and is especially rich in portraits illus- 
trative of literature and the arts. Another passion of his boyhood, 
the collection of rare and fine editions, and of autographs, has been 
cherished through life. A fine library bears testimony to the ardour 
with which the passion has been indulged; and when we say that 
among his autographs are to be found the MS. of Johnson’s masterly 
‘‘ Life of Pope,” and the whole series of Byron’s poems to Thyrza and 
his sister, Mrs. Leigh, some idea may be formed of the nature and 
value of the collection. To music, also, Mr. Martin early gave no 
little attention, and we believe it still furnishes the enjoyment of many 
a leisure hour. In his youth he was a great walker, and when walks 
were not to be had, kept himself in condition by the exercises of the 
gymnasium and the fencing room. There were few indeed at one time 
who could match him for “‘ cunning of fence.” 

Undistracted by his love for literature and the arts, Mr. Martin 
resolved to devote himself to the profession of his father, a well-known 
and highly respected solicitor in Edinburgh. The education for that 
profession in Scotland is identical with that for the Bar, and after 
going through the usual curriculum of study at the University, Mr. 
Martin embarked in active practice as a solicitor, and prosecuted his 
profession with conspicuous success until 1846, when he quitted Edin- 
burgh and settled in London as a Parliamentary agent. There he 
was soon engaged in a large practice of the best kind. In the keen 
and protracted contests of those days between the great railway com- 


* In 1875 the Edinburgh University conferred on Mr. Martin the honorary 
degree of LL.D. 
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panies for every inch of territory, Mr. Martin took an active part, and 
in a few years he was recognised as one of the leaders in the body of 
able men in whose hands was the conduct of the business of promoting 
Bills in Parliament. That position Mr. Martin still retains, and it is 
well known that there is no one in Westminster whose character ranks 
higher or whose professional opinion is more valued. Eighteen 
months ago, when a committee of both Houses of Parliament was ap- 
pointed to inquire as to the best means of placing the profession of 
Parliamentary agency under proper regulation, so as to secure an 
efficient body of practitioners of sound education and high character, 
Mr. Martin was selected by his brethren to represent them before the 
Committee. The testimony thus paid to him by the body to whom he 
belongs was confirmed by the Committee, who substantially adopted 
in their report the suggestions thrown out by Mr. Martin in his 


examination before them. 

Thus Mr. Martin is another practical refutation of the old fallacy 
that success in literature is not compatible with a capacity for business. 
Cowper prided himself on his business qualities; Walter Scott was 
Clerk to the Court of Session; John Stuart Mill was long and honour- 
ably connected with the Examining Department of the East India 


Company ; Peacock, the author of ‘‘ Headlong Hall,” was for many years 
a working official of the same Company. No further examples need be 
quoted of the fact that the highest mental powers may readily go hand 
in hand with a capacity for daily routine duties. The highest official 
life is full of illustrations of the same truth. Many a high class literary 
man is lost in the writer of Dispatches. Mr. Martin’s own theory, we 
have been told, is that a literary gift is an invaluable aid to the man of 
business, who has to form rapid and important decisions and to put his 
thoughts swiftly into apt language. Habits of business compel a man 
to arrange his ideas with method, and literary practice enables him to 
express them with brevity and precision. 

A curious illustration of the continued existence of the popular 
prejudice may be found in the catalogues of the British Museum 
Library relative to Mr. Martin. The theory is—and no doubt it has 
some general ground—that a mundane profession and an artistic re- 
putation will not mix; that one individual cannot lead two lives. 
Exceptions are occasionally allowed by way of surprises, and are speci- 
ally marked, as ‘‘ the postman poet ” and other such phrases, but are not 
looked upon with favour by the orthodox. So in the catalogue Mr. 
Martin’s description has stood for years as “Theodore Martin, 
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Solicitor ;”” latterly the word ‘“‘ Solicitor” has had a pen drawn through 
it, and he appears as ‘“‘ Theodore Martin, Poet.” At no period, we 
must therefore suppose, has he been solicitor and poet at once. Litera- 
ture, as well as Law, has its fictions; here the fiction is that Mr. 
Martin, on retiring from law, became in that very act, and instanter, a 
poet. The popular fallacy maintains itself on the grdund that a solicitor 
(of the ni nisi order) cannot be a poet; leaving out of the question 
whether, as the greater includes the less, a man of genius cannot if he 
chooses be a solicitor. 

In his time Mr. Martin has done as much as many men could shew 
whose whole lives have been devoted to literature. But with him it 
has been the recreation and the ornament, and in no sense the occupa- 
tion of his life. "Wisely he considered literature too serious and noble 
a vocation to be adopted lightly or without the assurance of some very 
special gift. To such a gift he seems to have thought he could lay no 
claim, and in his youth he found more pleasure in making himself 
familiar with the great works of the classics of this and other countries, 
than in gratifying the young man’s common ambition of seeing himself in 
print. For these studies he equipped himself by acquiring the lan- 
guages of modern Europe, and before reaching manhood was known to 
be one of the best German scholars at a time when German was little 
known. Probably a natural wish to convey to others some of the plea- 
sure he felt in his own favourite authors prompted his earliest 
efforts, and in translations from the German and Italian he developed 
a facility which lured him on to further exertions in the same 
direction. 

His first reputation was acquired under the nom de plume Bon 
Gaultier, which came to be familiar in Zuit’s and Fraser’s Magazines, in 
connection with a number of tales, and papers of a playful character, 
interspersed with the verses, many of which have since become so well 
known wherever English is spoken, in the “Bon Gaultier Ballads.” 
In America, despite the satire on Yankee failings with which they 
abound, they are no less popular than here. For every English edition, 
—and there ure twelve of these,—a score of editions has been 
published on the other side of the Atlantic. At the universities, on the 
prairie, in the bush, in the tent, and by the camp-fire, these pleasant 
effusions are welcome and give lasting pleasure. Mr. Martin mentions 
in his Life of Professor Aytoun, that while he was writing the series of 
articles to which we have referred he made the acquaintance of that after- 
wards distinguiehed writer, then a young advocate, some three years older 
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than himself, and that these ballads were produced in concert with 
his friend, many of them being their joint production. At this time, 
too, he worked, together with the same gifted friend, in producing for 
Blackwood’s Magazine a series of translations from the poems and ballads 
of Goethe. These succeeded Lord Lytton’s translations of Schiller’s 
poems in the same magazine, and were at once recognised by all 
competent scholars as the only adequate versions of the matchless and 
exquisitely finished poems of Germany’s greatest poet. They were 
published some years afterwards in a separate volume, and continue to 
this time to stand unrivalled. 

Next in order of date among Theodore Martin’s acknowledged publi- 
cations was his version, published in 1850, of Henrik Hertz’s beautiful 
lyrical drama, ‘‘ King René’s Daughter.” Mr. Martin had recognised its 
fitness for such treatment as Iolanthe, the chief character, was 
certain to receive in the hands of our greatest English actress, Helen 
Faucit, and had prepared his version in the hope of seeing it placed by 
her upon the stage. The hope was soon afterwards realised, and 
Iolanthe took its place in the minds of the audiences of Dublin, 
Glasgow, Edinburgh, and Manchester side by side with the Imogen, 
the Beatrice, the Juliet, the Rosalind, the Portia of this great artist. 
On a few rare occasions London has had an opportunity of judging how 
the poet’s charming conception can be raised by the genius of the 
actress into something higher and more moving than the poet himself 
has dreamed. Those who, like the present writer, were present 
at Helen Faucit’s latest performance of the part on the occasion of Mr. 
Henry Irving’s benefit in June, 1876, will not soon forget the impression 
it produced upon the vast audience which had assembled on that 
memorable occasion. 

This is no place to dwell upon the name of this distinguished lady, 
who became Mr. Martin’s wife in 1851, and who has since from time to 
time appeared upon the stage, of which she is confessedly the greatest 
ornament. The world will one day look for the story of the career of 
an artist to whom the English stage, and the interpretation of 
Shakespeare in particular, owes so much. And it will be the grateful 
task of Helen Faucit’s future biographer, whoever he may be, to write 
of one whose womanly worth and grace are as pre-eminent as her 
public career was spotlessly blameless, and exceptionally and lastingly 
brilliant. More than one account of this lady’s life has already been 
published ; but she is well known to have made a rule of declining to 
furnish any materials for a biography, referring all inquirers to the 
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journals for the history of her career as an artist, with which alone she 
considers the public are entitled to occupy themselves. 

After settling in London, Mr. Martin wrote not a little both in this 
magazine and also in Fraser. In 1854 and 1857, he published versions 
of Oehlenschliger’s dramas, ‘‘ Correggio’”’ and ‘“ Aladdin,” which for 
the first time introduced these masterpieces of the great Danish poet 
to the English reader. A metrical translation of ‘‘ The Odes of Horace,” 
with notes, which appeared in 1860, placed Mr. Martin at once in the 
front rank of translators from the classics. The book was instantly 
re-printed in America, and has since passed at home into a third edition, 
to which a version of the Satires has been added. It disputes the palm 
with Conington’s version, and will be preferred to his according as the 
reader prefers poems full of the life and spontaneousness of English 
verse, to the terser and less idiomatic manner which to acertain class of 
scholars is more agreeable. It was easy to see from this translation that 
Mr. Martin knew the man as well as the poet Horace, and this became 
very apparent in the delightful monograph on the Venusian bard 
which he wrote a few years ago for Messrs. Blackwood’s series of 
‘‘Classics for English Readers,” a book for which the lovers of Horace 
are grateful to him, and to which they will always turn with genuine 
pleasure. 

It was a new thing to find a man who had won no University 
distinction distancing even professional scholars in his power of 
illustrating a great classic. The surprise was increased when in 1861 
Mr. Martin produced a version of Catullus, enriched with a life and 
notes, which were sufficient to put mere English readers on a level 
with those ‘‘ learned Thebans” who regard Catullus as a consummate 
lyrist, to be appreciated only by the initiated. The recognition 
of this work by some of our most aceomplished scholars was prompt 
and warm. The book soon went out of print; and only two years ago 
Mr. Martin produced a second edition of it, on which infinite pains 
seem to have been bestowed to make it more worthy of the reputation 
it had achieved on its first appearance. 

Dante seems to have long been a favourite with Mr. Martin. As early 
as 1843, a paper by him on the “ Vita Nuova” in TZuit’s Magazine 
attracted considerable attention, and in 1862 he expanded it into the 
introduction to a complete version of that remarkable story of the 
poet’s love, enriching it with copious notes and illustrations from 
Dante’s other works and the poets of his cycle. This volume is dedicated 
to his wife in a graceful sonnet, which we will shortly quote, for it may 
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be taken as a specimen of Mr. Martin’s original verse, in the publica- 
tion of which he has been most chary. 

Indeed, he has published so many translations that one is forced to 
think he cannot have had time for many original poems. In the 
privately printed collection of 1863 of ‘‘Poems Original and Trans- 
lated,” we may refer specially to ‘St. Peter and the Cherries”—a 
charming didactic legend of the old style. Here also may be found 
what was to us, we confess, a beautiful poetic surprise—a poem written 


before its author, we are told, was personally known to the lady who 
inspired it :— 





























To Miss Heren Favcrr, as Rosarrnp. 





Blessings on the glorious spirit, lies in poesy divine ! 

Blessings, lady, on the magic of thal wondrous power of thine ! 
I have had a dream of summer, summer in the olden time, 
When the heart had all its freshness, and the world was in its prime ; 
I have been away in Arden, and I still am ranging there ; 

Still I feel the forest breezes fan my cheek, and lift my hair ; 

Still I hear the stir and whisper which the arching branches make, 
And the leafy stillness broken by the deer amid the brake ! 

Where along the wood the brooklet runs, upon its mossy brink, 
Myself a stricken deer, I’ve laid me, where the stricken came to drink 
There be Amiens and his co-mates, up, yon giant stems between, 
Yonder, where the sun is shining ’neath the oak upon the green. 
Hark ! the throstle-cock is singing ! And he tunes his merry note, 
Carolling in emulation of the sweet birds’ joyous throat. 

Lightly let them troll their woodnotes, fleet the careless time away ! 
What know they of love’s emotion? No sweet Rosalind have they ! 
I will down by yonder dingle—none shall steal upon us there— 
Heavenly, heavenly Rosalinda ! Thou art with me everywhere ! 

Ever is thy voice beside me, ever on thy brow I gaze, 

One such glorious dream about thee all the world beside outweighs. 
See, young Ganymede awaits me. Blessings on that roguish boy, 
How he lightens my love’s sadness with a sweet and pensive joy ! 

Yet the charms, the playful graces, that shew bright in him, I find, 
Only cluster round the image of my heavenly Rosalind. 

So would Rosalind have won me,—so have look’d and so have smiled, 
With such blithe and open spirit me of all my heart beguiled. 

) Ever deeper grows my passion, restless more my eager heart— 

**T can live no more by thinking, from my Rosalind apart !” 

‘*Then to-morrow thou shalt see her, see her, wed her, if you will !” 
Oh, ye gods, let that to-morrow shine in golden numbers still ! 

For it gave her to my bosom, and at length, when there reclined, 

By the proudest name I claim’d her as my own, ‘* my Rosalind.” 
Such, dear lady, was the vision, such the passion strong and deep, 
Which thy magic wrought within me, laying meaner thoughts to sleep. 
I have been the young Orlando, and though but a dream it were, 
Never from my heart shall vanish what hath struck so deeply there ! 
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Mr. Martin has had a romance, and may claim to have put it into 
poetry. Not to every one comes the realised dream of one of 
Shakespeare’s women. In pleasant sequence is the sonnet to which we 
have referred above :— 
To My Wire. 
Beloved, whose life is with my own entwined, 
In whon, while yet thou wert my dream, I viewed, 
Warm with the life of breathing womanhood, 
What Shakespeare’s visionary eye divined ; 
Pure Imogen, high-hearted Rosalind, 
Kindling with sunshine all the dusk greenwood, 
Or, changing with the pvet’s changing mood, 
Juliet, and Constance of the queenly mind ; 
I give this book to thee, whose daily life 
With that full pulse of noblest feeling glows, 
Which lent its spell to thy so potent art ; 
To thee, whose every act, my own true wife, 
The grace serene and heavenward spirit shows, 
That rooted Beatrice in Dante’s heart.” 
Mr. Martin’s next publication was a translation, in verse, of the 
first part of Goethe’s ‘‘ Faust ’’ which seems, from the frequency of the 
editions, to have become accepted as the best English metrical version ; 
just as Mr. Hayward’s is acknowledged to be the only prose rendering 
of that masterpiece. How Germany regards it may be gathered from 
the fact that it was selected by Messrs. Briickmann, of Munich and 
London, for the magnificent folio illustrated edition—a work unique 
for splendour—published by them last year. Mr. Martin is known 
to have translated the more important portion of the Second Part of 
“Faust.” Part of this, the ‘Intermezzo of Helena,” appeared seve- 
ral years ago, and the whole has been printed, for private circulation, 
by Mr. Martin, in the volume of ‘“‘ Poems Original and Translated,” 
already mentioned. 
From this volume we select, as a further specimen of Mr. Martin’s 
poetical power, the following poem, which we remember appeared in 
Tait’s Magazine at the time of Campbell’s death :— 


Tue INTERMENT oF THOMAS CAMPBELL. 
July, 1844. 


See, what eager throngs are pouring inwards from the busy street! 
Lo, the Abbey’s hush is broken with the stir of many feet ! 

Hark ! St. Margaret’s bell is tolling, but it is no common clay 

To that dull and rueful anthem shall be laid in dust to-day ! 

In yon Minster’s hallow’d corner, where the bards and sages rest, 
Is a silent chamber waiting to receive another guest. 
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There is sadness in the heavens, and a veil against the sun ; 

Who shall mourn so well as Nature, when a poet’s course is run ? 
Let us in and join the gazers, meek of heart and bare of brow, 

For the shadows of the mighty dead are hovering o’er us now! 
Souls that kept their trust immortal, dwelling from the herd apart, 
Souls that wrote their noble being deep into a nation’s heart ; 
Names, that on great England’s forehead are the jewels of her pride, 
Brother Scot, be proud, a brother soon shall slumber by their side ! 
Ay, thy cheek is flushing redly, tears are crowding to thine eyes, 
And thy heart, like mine, is rushing back where Scotland’s mountains rise ;. 
Thou, like me, hast seen another grave would suit our poet well, 
Greenly braided by the breckan, in a far off Highland dell, 
Looking on the solemn waters of a mighty inland sea, 

In the shadow of a mountain, where the lonely eagles be ; 

Thou hast seen the kindly heather blow around his simple bed ; 
Heard the loch and torrent mingle dirges for the poet dead ; 
Brother, thou hast seen him lying, as it is thy hope to lie, 

Looking from the soil of Scotland up into a Scottish sky ; 

It may be such grave were better, better rain and dew should fall, 
Tears of hopeful love to freshen Nature’s ever verdant pall, 

Better that the sun should kindle on his grave in golden smiles, 
Better, than in palsied glimmer stray along these sculptured aisles ; 
Better aftertimes should find him,-—to his rest in homage bound, 
Lying in the land that bore him, with its glories piled around ! 
Such, at least, must be the fancy that in such a time must start, 
For we love our country dearly,—in each burning Scottish heart ; 
Yet a rest so great, so noble, as awaits the minstrel here, 

"Mong the best of England’s children, can be no unworthy bier. 
Hark! A rush of feet! They bear him, him, the singer, to his tomb ; 
Yonder what of him is mortal rests beneath yon sabie plume. 

Tears along mine eyes are rushing, but the proudest tears they be, 
Which on manly eyes may gather,—tears ’twere never shame to see ; 
Tears that water lofty purpose ; tears of welcome to the fame 

Of the bard that hath ennobled Scotland’s dear and noble name! 
Sadder, sadder let the anthem yearn aloft in wailing strain, 

Not for him, for he is happy, but for us and all our pain ! 

Louder, louder let the organ like a seraph anthem roll, 

Hymning to its home of glory our departed brother’s soul ! 

He has laid him down to slumber, to awake to nobler trust, 

Give his frame to kindred ashes, earth to earth, and dust to dust ! 
Louder yet, and yet more loudly, let the organ’s thunder rise ! 
Hark! A louder thunder answers, deepening inwards to the skies ! 
Heaven’s majestic diapason, pealing on from east to west, 

Never grander music anthem’d poet to his home of rest ! 


In 1867, Mr. Martin published a memoir of his old friend and 
collaborateur, Professor W. E. Aytoun. It was undertaken at the 
request of his friend’s sisters, and presents a very vivid and agreeable 
picture of a man who combined rare powers of industry witha strength 
of poetic conception, and a capacity for humour which, if not of the 
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highest order, have added to literature not a few works of permanent 
interest. Twenty-four editions of his ‘‘Lays of the Cavaliers” shew 
that in him Scotland acknowledged another true poet. 

It was while engaged upon this work that Mr. Martin was asked to 
undertake a work of a wider scope, and demanding qualities of no 
ordinary kind. The brief sketch of the late Prince Consort, given by 
the late General Grey in ‘“‘The Early Years of Prince Albert,” had 
been hailed by the public with so eager an interest, that it seemed due 
to the Prince’s memory that the narrative should be continued to the 
close of his too brief career. General Grey felt himself unequal to this 
task; and the late Sir Arthur Helps, then Clerk of the Council, was 
appealed to for advice. He had known Mr. Martin well and long, and 
seems to have found in him the knowledge of men and of events, the 
tact, the experience, the judgment, the knowledge of foreign languages, 
and the literary skill which so acute an observer as the author of 
‘‘ Friends in Council’ must have known were required for the delicate 
and difficult duties of a Royal biographer. However this may be, he 
named Mr. Martin to the Queen as the man, of all whom he knew, 
most capable of doing justice to the subject. He was accordingly 
applied to. The proposal, we learn from the letter to Her Majesty 
prefixed to Mr. Martin’s first volume of the Prince’s Life, came upon 
him by surprise. Honourable as it was, it was respectfully declined, 
but the paper in which he stated his reasons for not accepting the trust, 
we have heard, had only the effect of causing the offer to be pressed 
upon him in more urgent terms. It is easy to understand that in such 
circumstances a wish becomes a command, and the task, of which Mr 
Martin had no doubt well weighed the magnitude and the responsibility, 
was at length reluctantly undertaken. The manner in which it has 
been executed shews that it has been a labour of love, carried out with 
a conscientious and independent spirit, worthy of the theme, and of th@® 
Royal lady who placed a trust of such importance in Mr. Martin’s 
hands. 

Let the author tell in his own words the principle by which he 
has been guided in the composition of the memoir. In the prefatory 
letter already referred to, Mr. Martin says :-— 

“To me, biography, while one of the most fascinating, has always appeared one 
of the most difficult branches of literature. How difficult, the few master. 
pieces in that kind, of either ancient or modern time, are enough to shew. To 
present faithful picture of the simplest life and character, moving in scenes 


with which we are ourselves familiar, working in channels in which we have 
ourselves worked, demands rare qualities of imaginative sympathy and percep- 
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tion. A life of action which has swayed great movements, or stamped its 
impress upon great events, may be presented in strong outlines, and under 
such forcible contrasts of light and shade as will stimulate the imagination and 
make the hero or the statesman a vivid reality for the reader. But where the 
inner life has to be portrayed, a subtler touch is demanded. We are a 
mystery to ourselves; how much more, then, must we be a mystery to a 
stranger? There is infinite sacredness in all noble lives, such as alone merit 
the consecration of biography. Before it, those will bow with the greatest 
reverence to whom these lives are most intimately known, for to such the 
fact is sure to have been brought closely home, which Keble has beautifully 
expressed, that 

Not even the tenderest heart, and next ourselves 

Knows half the reason why we smile or sigh. 


How grave, then, must be his responsibility who ventures to draw for the world 
a portrait of any of its herees, which shall be at once warmly sympathetic 
and austerely just. Such, and no less, I felt the portrait of the Prince 
Consort ought to be. But who might paint it? I had not the happiness 
or the honour to know him personally ; but it was apparent at a glance that there 
must be unusual difficulty in dealing with a life consecrated to duty as his had 
been. . . . Of much that the Prince had done for England, no further re- 
cord wasneeded . . . . Of his influence both on domestic and European 
politics, much was surmised . . . . Of the man as he was known in his 
home and among his friends, the charming glimpses which had been vouch- 
safed in the ‘ Leaves of a Journal,’ and in General Grey’s volume seemed to 
leave little that could be added to the picture.” 


How far the author’s difficulties were smoothed away by the 
Queen’s generous confidence in his discretion may be gleaned from what 
follows :— 


** Nothing, however confidential, has been withheld which could reflect 
a light on the Prince’s character, or enable me to present him in his true 
colours before the world.” 


Again, speaking of the nature of his task,— 


**T have had no panegyric to write. This would have been distasteful to 
your Majesty, as it would have been unworthy of the Prince. My aim has 
@ecen to let his words and his deeds speak to others as they have spoken to 
Merely to have continued the sketch embodied in 
General Grey’s volume was soon found to be impossible It 
seemed better, therefore, that the present work should be complete within 
itself. Accordingly, it resumes the narrative of the Prince’s early years. But 
this has been enriched by several most interesting documents, entrusted to me 
by your Majesty, which place some important points of the Prince’s character 
in a fuller, and, as I venture to think, in a truer light.” 


In the prefatory letter to the Queen, in his second volume, Mr. 
Martin says :— 
‘**In writing the life of the Prince Consort, I have felt that I must write 


what would be, in some measure, a history of the time 
The interests of England abroad, as well as at home, were not more dear 
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to your Majesty than they were to him. Tec help, so far as in him lay, to 
uphold these interests, and to keep England true to her name, and worthy of 
her great inheritance, was with the Prince, as with your Majesty, the dearest 
object of his ambition. Seeking no personal triumph, he was content—and 
more than content—with strengthening the hands, while lightening the 
labours of the sovereign in whose life his own was merged.” 

Again :— ; 

“Only a faint idea can be given in any work like the present of the 
weighty character and the wide range of the topics which engaged the 
thoughts of your Majesty and the Prince during the eventful years of which 
this volume treats. Still, it cannot but be well that your Majesty’s subjects 
should learn something of the noble activity which then reigned within the 
Palace ; how not a day, scarcely an hour, passed which did not leave its record 
of some good work done, some sagacious counsel tendered, some worthy 
enterprise encouraged, some measure to make men wiser or better devised or 
helped forward, some problem of grave social or political moment meditated 
to its depths and advanced towards a solution.” 


Even Mr. Martin, we fancy, could scarcely have anticipated that his 
task would prove so lengthened and so anxious as he must have found 
it. We all know how hard it is to get at the real facts of contemporary 
history, and, when they have been mastered, to marshal them in such 
a way as to shew their connection and development, without hurting the 
feelings of people still living, or provoking controversy from others who 
are less accurately informed. In any case this is a difficulty which 
demands no small share of tact, but where a work comes forth to the 
world with the sanction of the Sovereign, the anxieties of the writer must 
be increased a hundredfold. This much at least is clear from the revela- 
tions in these volumes, that implicit trust has been shewn by the Queen 
in the biographer of her husband’s life. Family and State secrets appear 
to have been alike laid bare to him in the best of all forms—contemporary 
letters and documents; and nothing withheld which could enable him 
to form a deliberate judgment, not merely of Prince Albert, but of the 
historical events of his time. That this confidence has not been® 
misplaced is best shewn by the universal approval with which the 
Life, so far as it has gone, has been received. It has placed the 
history of the period with which it deals before the world in an 
authentic form. It has had to deal with topics delicate and difficult to 
discuss ; but we are not aware that it has given offence to any actors in 
the political history of the time, or to their representatives, or been 
charged either with omission of any material facts, or with the glosses of 
political or personal prejudice. 

The public are at this moment looking forward with eager interest 
to the appearance of the third volume of this valuable work, which is 
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announced for publication a few days after the appearance of this 
paper. It deals with the period of the Crimean War, and the materials 
at Mr. Martin’s disposal have been found of such interest and import- 
ance that he has had to abandon the intention he had announced of 
completing the Prince’s Life in a third volume. 

That he has thus far executed his task to the satisfaction of the 
Royal lady, whose judgment on such a subject will be admitted to be 
decisive, is well known. A token of this was given to Mr. Martin in 
1875, in the honour of a Civil Commandership of the Bath; but far 
more than this he is understood to value the gracious expressions of 
satisfaction which he has received under the Sovereign’s own hand. It 
has been truly said that the best monument to the memory of the Prince 
Consort is that which Mr. Martin has raised, and is raising, in these 
admirable volumes. We can well believe that when he reads such 
a comment he congratulates himself in the words of his favourite 
Catullus: ‘* Hocunum est pro laboribus tantis.” That a work involving 
so much labour, so much of the thought which goes to the decision of 
‘‘what not to write,” should have been successfully carried out by a 
man who still takes an active part in an arduous profession, speaks 
volumes for Mr. Martin’s force of character, no less than for his 
industry. While carrying it on he still finds time for articles in the 
Quarterly Review, and elsewhere, on those topics of literature and art 
which he has made his peculiar study. He has recently, we see, been 
relieving his severer labours by what most men would find to be work 
severe enough in itself—translations for Blackwood from Heine, in 
which the subtle flavour and rare simplicity of the original have been 
well preserved. 

In the highest literary and social circles, Theodore Martin and his 
gifted wife are well known and valued. He is a good conversationalist, 
g@nd, as might be expected of Bon Gaultier, enlivens his talk upon 
occasion with quaint touches of humour. He knows every one, and 
every one knows him. A busy life has taught him the value of spare 
minutes, and he can point triumphantly to a great mass of excellent 
literary work to prove how well he has striven to turn them to account. 

His heavier literary work, we have been told, is carried on during 
his seasons of retreat from London to his country seat in North Wales. 
There, in one of the most picturesque spots in that picturesque region, 
on the slope of a hill which is washed by the sacred Deva, nowhere 
more beautiful than at this spot, stands the house called Bryntysilio, 
which is pointed out to those who visit the neighbouring valley of 
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Llangollen as the summer residence of the great actress, Helen Faucit, 
and of Prince Albert’s biographer. Its garden, with skilfully-disposed 
terraces, makes a pleasant break in the mountain scenery amid which it 
stands; and rumour speaks of the interior as matching in completeness 
and in artistic arrangement the beauty of the rich and varied landscape 
which meets the eye from every window of the hose. Mr. Martin is 
the owner of considerable property in Denbighshire, and he is on the 
best footing with all the leading landowners of the county. In the 
duties of the county he takes an active part, and is always available for 
his share of justices’ work on the Bench at Llangollen, or for presiding at 
a meeting where a word in season is desired to be said. In town or in 
country, in literature as in business, he does his work thoroughly, and 
with a resolute and conscientious spirit. 

In his verse translations, as will have been seen, Mr. Martin has 
imbued himself with the spirit of different languages, to wit, Latin, 
Italian, and German. He has had to enter into the lingual life of 
different epochs, that of Catullus and Horace; of Dante; of Goethe 
and Uhland, and in recent months of Heine; which may be roughly 
distinguished as the ancient, the medizeval, and the modern periods of 


the poetic era best known to us. For the medisval modes of thought 
he has the unobtrusive power and quiet dignity that are needed. For 
modern verse he has the more quick and sprightly faculty. The poetry 


of the time of the Roman Emperors requires other and varied qualifi- 
cations. 


There are several methods between which a translator may choose 
when he has before him the pagan glory and perfected metres of the 
best poetry of Greece or Rome. He may turn the classic ode or lyric 
into ordinary English verse, regardless of any rhythmic correspondence ; 
he may invent a metre as a sort of modern equivalent to the original; 
he may select known English metres and choose out separate kinds to 
employ for each foreign variety, or he may studiously follow the ori- 


ginal metre itself as closely as one language can be made to match 
another. 


Mr. Martin takes the first-named alternative and elects to be entirely 
free in his choice of metre. He says :— 


‘Many of my critics, on the first appearance of my translations, insisted on 
the necessity of the very form of the smaller poems of Catullus being 
preserved by his translator. Nothing is more easy than to lay down a dogma 
of this kind. To illustrate it by successful example is a very different matter. 
It is hard enough, for even the most expert master of poetical expression, to 
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transmute into simple vernacular musical English the words in which the 
fervid passion or the heavy heartache of Catullus found a vent. But the 
translator, in my opinion, foredooms himself to failure who adds to the 
difficulty by a desperate resolve to reproduce the very music of the Catullian 
lyre. No one can value form more highly than myself; but form may be 
purchased too dearly, where it is not in accordance with the normal structure 
of our metrical language. If I believed, for example, that the Lesbia poems 
could be adequately rendered in English hendecasyllabics, I should have so 
given them. But I do not. What has the Laureate, our greatest living 
master of the art of versification, said of this metre, in his one published 
experiment upon it? 


Hard, hard, hard it is only not to tumble, 
So fantastical is the dainty metre. 


And if a translator were lucky enough to get through one or two of the 
poems without a tumble, he would certainly accomplish many ignominious 
falls before he got through the series, and be reminded of his disaster by the 
‘irresponsible indolent reviewers’ in no very measured terms.” 


It has been well said by a poet who has done more classical trans- 
lation than Mr. Tennyson, ‘‘ When the English ear grows accustomed 
to these alien intruders, not hexameter only, but Phalocian, Glyconic, 
Asclepiad, Alcaic, will soon make their way into our literature. If from 
Italy we have learnt the sonnet and the octave rhyme, why may we 
not learn other lessons from Greece and Rome?” 

It is difficult to say why not. Certainly it can be no reason 
that Mr. Tennyson, in his experiments, met with only a moderate 
success. He was a pioneer; others may follow and be more successful 
with less versifying faculty, merely because they have learned to 
catch the trick. 

As in everything else, so in work of this kind, assiduity wins at last. 
Professor Robinson Ellis shews in what a painstaking way he clung to 
the idea that the metre of a classic poem could be reproduced in a 
modern and very different tongue. ‘‘ My first attempts were,” he tells 
us, ‘“‘ so unsuccessful that I dropped the idea for some time altogether.” 
To have finally given up the attempt would have been to consent 
to abandon a possible addition of richness to our lingual faculties. 

The Galliambic measure we allow to be too difficult for English 
poets to bring to perfection for the present—if ever; but it is the 
rarest of all metres. The hendecasyllabic is not so difficult as it 
has been said to be. We could lay our hand upon moderately executed 
specimens done by persons of no very great technical faculty, while 
Swinburne, who, if he is not a great poet, at least has a mastery over 
metrical language, seems to find the hendecasyllabic measure no 
shackle :— 
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In the month of the long decline of roses, 
I, beholding the summer dead before me, 
Set my face to the sea and journeyed silent, 
Gazing eagerly where above the sea-mark 
Flame as fierce as the fervid eyes of lions 
Half-divided the eyelids of the sunset ; 
Till I heard as it were a noise of waters 

_ Moving tremulous under feet of angels 
Multitudinous, out of all the heavens ; 
Knew the fluttering wind, the fluttered foliage, 
Shaken fitfully, full of sound and shadow ; 
Aud saw trodden upon by noiseless angels, 
Long, mysterious reaches fed with moonlight. 

There is at least music here. When a great poet some day shall 
have put a cherished thought into this form, the public will awaken to 
the fact of its exceeding beauty. Mr. Martin chooses, perhaps, a 
scarcely fair example by which to represent the measure of success 
attained in renderings in hendecasyllabic metre. This he cites as a 
specimen of the ‘‘ Lament for Lesbia’s Sparrow,” from Catullus :— 

Mourn, ye goddesses, and ye gods of love, mourn, 
Young men all, who especially are comely. 

Dead, dead, dead, is the sparrow of my darling ! 
Sparrow, pet of my darling, pet and playmate, 
Who to her than her very eyes was dearer. 

We cannot help thinking that Mr. Ellis’s version marks a more 

advanced stage, a more easy power, in such reproductions :— 

Weep each heavenly Venus, all the Cupids, 

Weep all men that have any grace about ye. 

Dead the sparrow, in whom my love delighted; 

The dear sparrow, in whom my love delighted; 

Yea, most precious, above her eyes she held him. 
And Professor Ellis is so great a purist as regards form of verse and 
literality of rendering, that the metre is more difficult for him than for 
one at once more free and of more distinctively poetic faculty. But 
though at times a little stiff in his lines, as indeed might be expected, 
he moves to poetry on occasion, and even where he is least happy helps 
to prepare the way for the final translator, who may be more poetic, 
and just so much less of a scholar as to be thankful to support himself 
on the labours of his forerunner. 

Mr. Martin may claim that he has not waited for this tedious de- 
velopment, but by leaving behind these prejudices of classicality has 
produced poems acceptable as they are, and not mere sign-posts on 
the way to an impossible perfection. He argues :— 

44 
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‘* Classical scholars, I venture to think, are prone to attach an undue value 
to classical metres in the work of translation. To them the mere echo of the 
rhythm with which they are familiar is so delightful, that they are often very 
lenient to its demerits in other respects. They are apt t> forget that a 
translator has to deal with a language which does not admit of the same 
variety of inflexions as the languages of Greece or Rome, where, moreover, 
unlike the English, every syllable has its definite quantity, and the position of 
the words in a sentence may be infinitely varied. After all, it is not for them 
that translations are written ; but for readers whose ears are not penetrated 
by the music of the original, and who will be satisfied with no translation to 
which they are not attracted as being in itself good English verse. That this 
can be written most musically without rhyme is, no doubt, true. But it is 
more likely to be so written in the fervour of original composition, than where 
both the theme and the mode of treatment are already prescribed as they are 
to the translator. 

‘*If, then, we cannot reproduce the very cadences, the subtleties of 
emphasis, the exquisite significances of sound, which are to be found in all 
fine poems, let us aim at catching the feeling out of which each poem has 
grown, and at clothing it in language which shall be wholly true to that 
feeling, and at the same time welcome for its music to English ears. He who 
does this will, I believe, better justify his fitness for the task of translation, 
than the ablest manipulator of longs and shorts in measures foreign to the 
genius of our language.” 


We are not quite convinced, however; and cannot speak of Mr. 

Ellis’s 

Acme quietly back her head reclining 

Towards her boy, with a rosy mouth delightful, 

Kissed his passionate eyes elately swimming, 
as a mere “manipulation of longs and shorts.” Nevertheless, it may 
be granted that a fuller poetic glow might have fused the lines into a 
more crystal form. 

More successful, it seems to us, is Mr. Martin with Horace than 
with Catullus, Horace being a dainty Epicurean, while Catullus, in the 
midst of his corrupt epoch, is redeemed by a passion not common to those 
around him, a real intense love, an unhappy one, but probably it 
changed Catullus from an exquisite versifier into a poet. And this 
depth of passion is very difficult to convey into an alien tongue, except 
intense sympathy be combined with the requisite technical ability. The 
lightness of treatment with which Mr. Martin approaches the deeper 
glow of Catullus might occasionally fail to satisfy a student of the 
original, but probably adds to the general popularity of his versions, 
which, be it said, is no small matter, regarded even from the standpoint 
of the strictest sects of culture; for surely the gradual expansion of 
culture is the aim in view. With Horace, especially in those passages 
where a light hand and some rhetorical artifice are required, Mr. 
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Martin reaches high success. Here his plan of aiming at an English 
poem rather than a transfer of a Greek one, brings no injury. The 
reproach to Lydia for ensnaring Sybaris is at once Horatian, and, if the 
word be allowable, Martinic. 

In his simple and unaffected English, Mr. Theodore Martin is very 
successful in his versions of Heine, to which we have already alluded, 
where the liquid sparkle of sentiment enshrined in each versicle has to 
be carried intact, as it were, from one goblet to another :— 

People have teased and vexed me, 
Worried me early and late : 


Some with the love they bore me, 
Other some with their hate. 


They drugged my glass with poison, 
They poisoned the bread I ate : 

Some with the love they bore me, 
Other some with their hate. 


But she, who has teased and vexed me, 
And worried me far the most— 

She never hated me, never, 
And her love I could never boast. 

Looking in a general way upon Mr. Martin’s literary work, the 
calm and cultured tone of the bulk of his writings seems to us to be 
pleasantly disturbed’ by the harum-scarum book of ballads of Bon 
Gaultier, to which we have already referred. Of these parodies a few 
are now losing their force, as the present public is forgetting some of 
the authors whose*;peculiarities formed their subject. The comic 
imitations of Tennyson, however, were, perhaps, the best of all, and 
these are as pointed to-day as ever. 

The spirited parody on ‘“ Locksley Hall” is, of itself, enough 
to cure the megrims, and the Poet Laureate to the music of his own 
‘Mermaid ” singing, astride on his butt of sherry, to the Court house- 
maids, is a picture full of fun. 

A life such as Mr. Martin’s is pleasant to chronicle, for it contains 
nothing that we need strive to hide. And it is another instance of an 
old truth that so many feverish youths forget. Says the Chinese sage, 
“Tf an ordinary man [succeed by ten efforts, the superior man will 
succeed by a hundred,”’ if there be need of so many. 

Our photograph, we may remark in conclusion, is the last that has 
been taken of Mr. Theodore Martin, and is considered by his friends 
an excellent*likeness. Our constituents, we have little doubt, will find 
no fault with the selection. 
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THE DEMONS OF DERRYGONELLY. 


PHILosoPHERS are prone to reject 
all philosophy but their own; and 
few men are free from unconscious 
bias. Before my story is read I 
would ask consideration for the 
following paragraph from Aber- 
crombie (‘Intellectual Powers,” 
7th edit. pp. 74 and 76) :— 


** While an unbounded credulity is 
the part of a weak mind, which never 
thinks nor reasons at all, an unlimited 
scepticism is the part of a contracted 
mind, which reasons upon imperfect 
data, or makes its own knowledge and 
extent of observation the standard and 
test of probability. In judging of the 
credibility of a statement, we are not 
to be influenced simply by our actual 
experience of similar events ; for this 
would limit our reception of new facts 
to their accordance with those which 
we already know.” 


Amid the multitude of extraordi- 
nary letters which it has been my 
lot to receive during the past two 
years, the post brought me some 
few months ago a strange commu- 
nication from a gentleman residing 
in Enniskillen. The writer, who 
was only known to me by the 


geological and archzological con- 
tributions he had made to some of 
the learned societies, informed me 
that the cottage of a small farmer 
in one of the most secluded spots 
in the county Fermanagh had, for 
some months, been the seat of 
various strange and _ inexpli- 
cable disturbances; in a word, 
that the cottage was reputed to 
be haunted! Furthermore, that 
not only had some of the most 
veracious and shrewd people in 
the neighbourhood testified to the 
reality of the disturbances, but my 
correspondent, in utter scepticism 
and ridicule, having gone to expose 
the credulity of his neighbours, 
had returned convinced that no 
trickery was at work. Confounded 
with the results of his inquiry, 
and utterly unable to throw any 
light on the matter, he wrote to 
beg me to visit the place; pointing 
out that even if the haunted house 
should go the way of its prede- 
cessors, still the beauty of Lough 
Erne, and the extraordinary lime- 
stone caves of the district might 
repay me for the journey.* Not- 


* I may mention that my correspondent was Mr. Thomas Plunkett, of En- 


niskillen, If Mr. Smiles is on the look-out for a new hero to add to his self-made 
men, let me take the liberty of commending him to my correspondent. Mr. 
Plunkett has, from his boyhood, been an earnest student of books and of nature. 
He has collected a large and excellent library ; has actively encouraged education 
among the peasantry ; has mastered and thrown light on the geology and ancient 
glaciation of the entire district ; has discovered and explored with persistent 
energy and success the extraordinary limestone caves of Fermanagh ; and out of 
his little leisure and narrow means has himself unearthed some eleven or twelve 
cewt. of cave bones, many of ancient animals and of pre-historic man, wiih the 
usual accompaniment of rude pottery, flint flakes, and bronze implements. I am 
glad to say that at the last meeting of the British Association a grant of £30 was 
awarded to aid Mr. Plunkett in the continuation of his cave explorations. 
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withstanding that the romance of 
haunted houses does provokingly 
vanish when they are investigated, 
rats being found at work, or boys 
at play, I agreed to go; for even 
if my private misgivings were 
confirmed, still, as my corre- 
spondentremarked, the scenery and 
the caves would assuredly remain. 

So a wet Friday afternoon found 
me in Enniskillen, and the evening 
was spent in discussing plans for 
the morrow. Both the “‘ caves” and 
the “haunted house” were far 
away from the town, in a desolate 
region to be reached only by foot 
or car. However, the next day we 
were on our way. The morning 
was spent blasting the stalagmite 
floor of the caves; a beautifully 
made and very ancient, though still 
perfect bone pin, numerous frag- 
ments of coarse pottery and bones 
of wolf and deer, rewarded our 
labours. Before the sun set we 
left ourdigging forthe stillstranger 
quest the results of which I am 
about to narrate. A lovely drive of 
some nine miles had previously 
brought us to the village of Derry- 
gonelly ; turning sharp to the left 
after passing through the village, 
the road faced the magnificent 
limestone cliffs of Knockmore; 
a couple of miles farther and 
we were at a gate opening into 
a field that led to the haunted 
house. A more lonely spot could 
hardly be found in this country. 
Across the bog that lay before us 
rose the huge pile of Knockmore, 
its steep side crowned by an es- 
carpment of over-hanging rock, 
fully 300 feet in height, hollowed 
here and there into those vast 
caves, the abodes of pre-historic 
man, to which allusion has already 
been made. No house could be 
seen anywhere, for the cottage we 
were in search of lies hidden in a 
hollow, and was further screened 
from observation by the foliage of 
the trees that surround it. The only 
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neighbours to be found are in the 
seattered farms that dot the wide- 
sweeping and poor valleys. It 
was now evening, and, added to the 
loneliness of the place, gloomy 
shades were cast by the clumps of 
trees and the tall hedgerow beside 
our path. 

At last we reached the door of 
the farmer’s cottage and found him 
within. He gave us a friendly 
greeting, and whilst he wasmaking 
up the turf fire, and his daughters 
preparing, with Irish hospitality, 
to get us a cup of tea, we looked 
around. The cottage did not differ 
in its size or arrangements from 
that belonging to any other of 
the small farmers in the country 
districts of Ireland. The front 
door opened into a roomy 
kitchen, with a low ceiling, in 
great part open to the black- 
ened rafters of the roof. The floor 
was of hardened earth, and on a 
large hearth-stone there burnt 
against the wall a turf fire, the 
smoke ascending through the primi- 
tive and ample chimney. A small 
window let enough light in to dis- 
cern, by the fire-side, a door, 
opening into a bed-room, and in a 
corresponding position on the op- 
posite side of the kitchen was the 
little parlour. The farmer him- 
self was a grey-headed man, with 
a careworn look; he spoke with a 
quiet and simple dignity totally dif- 
ferent from the voluble utterance 
that betrays insincerity. He had 
lost his wife a few weeks before 
Easter last, and the loss had greatl; 
affected both himself and his 
children. The family now con- 
sisted of four girls and one boy, 
the youngest about ten, and the 
eldest, a girl, Maggie, about twenty 
years old. It was chiefly in the 
neighbourhood of Maggie that 
noises were heard, and hence it 
was of interest to regard her a 
little more closely. Her appear- 
ance was most picturesque: without 
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shoes and stockings to hide her 
white and well-formed feet and 
ankles, her gown neatly tucked 
up, a little red shawl thrown across 
her shoulders, her hair simply and 
tidily arranged, and her whole at- 
titude graced by a manner instinc- 
tively gentle and modest; to this 
was added an intelligent and in- 
teresting face which wore a some- 
what sad expression, though the 
healthy, open countenance gave no 
evidence of a character which 
could pursue a systematic course 
of deception. 

By this time Maggie had the 
tea ready, and we went into the 
little parlour; none of the family, 
however, would partake with us, 
nor would the elder children sit 
down in our presence, actuated by 
that sense of respect and politeness 
which is inborn amongst the Irish 
peasantry. Whilst at tea, I ques- 
tioned the old farmer closely as to 
any suspicions he may have had to 
account for these sounds. He was 
perfectly frank with me, and told 
me how unable he was to find any 
clue to their origin, and how grate- 
fully he would thank me if I helped 
him to discover their source and 
banish the disturbances. All he 
knew was that as soon as the girls 
had lain down noises and rappings 
began, and often continued all 
night long, and this, too, when he 
had sat in their room with a can- 
dle, and watched closely both 
within and without the house. 

In order to gain further in- 
formation, I begged the old man 
to _ me as slowly and carefully 
as he could the history of these 
disturbances. In the course of 
the evening he complied, and as 
he spoke I wrote down his words, 
which I will give without altera- 
tion or addition in the sequel. 

Our primitive tea being over we 
went back to the peat fire in the 
kitchen, where I questioned, aside, 
each of the children, but all gave 
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me substantially the same story of 
the noises. Maggie now left us to 
put the children to bed, and after- 
wards herself bade us good night, 
saying she would merely lie down 
on the bed without undressing, so 
that if the noises came we might, 
if we chose, carefully examine the 
bedroom. A few minutes after 
she had retired a pattering sound 
was distinctly heard, as if made 
upon some soft substance. This 
was followed after an interval by 
at first gentle, and then gradually 
louder and louder raps, coming 
apparently from the walls, the 
ceiling, and various parts of the 
inner room; and this again was 
succeeded by scratchings and other 
indeterminate sounds. Naturally, 
the first thought was that we 
should find Maggie, or one of her 
little sisters, making these sounds 
within, or some one making them 
at a given signal without. Quietly 
stealing outside the house, every 
corner was examined. No one 
was found, but the noises were 
still clearly heard within the inner 
room. Upon returning, we ob- 
tained permission to go into the 
bed-room. When we entered with 
a candle the noises ceased, but 
they returned on our quitting the 
room ! 

This was provoking and uncom- 
monly like, if not demonstrably, 
trickery. Had some of my medical 
and physiological friends been 
with me they would have argued 
that there was no need for further 
wasting our time. Maggie, they 
would have said, was evidently one 
of that numerous class of hysteroid 
sufferers who, without moral ob- 
liquity, are impelled to trick and 
cheat and play foolish pranks 
under the morbid influence of a 
well known disease. The case, 
they tell us, is by no means rare; 
in fact, it is extremely common 
among girls at her age ; sometimes 
one dominant idea takes possession 
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of the patient, sometimes another. 
Every physician has had experience 
of it in some of its phases. Let 
us, therefore, go home. ButI re- 
membered when first the Holtz 
electric machine came to this 
country an eminent, but incredu- 
lous man of science remarked to 
me he would not believe its powers 
unless he saw with his own eyes 
that sparks of a foot long could be 
obtained by merely the rapid re- 
volution of a couple of glass discs 
without any rubber or other ap- 
parent source of electricity. I 
procured and tried the machine, 
and when the sparks were leaping 
from the terminals I sent for my 
friend. He came at once, but on 
his opening the laboratory door 
the noisy discharges instantly 
ceased, the mimic thunderstorm of 
a moment ago had vanished utterly. 
Vigorously we turned the machine, 
but uselessly. My friend was as 
triumphant as I was crestfallen. 
He smiled when I told him that 
the sudden change was unaccount- 
able, and goodnaturedly remarked 
he was always unlucky in seeing 
wonders ; so with many thanks he 
wished me good morning. Subse- 
quently, it was found that so trivial 
a thing as opening a door might 
precipitate on the plates of the 
machine particles of moisture or 
of dust instantly fatal to the 
generation of the high electric 
tension evoked by the machine. 
The danger of jumping to a con- 
clusion taught by the foregoing 
experience crossed my mind when 
the introduction of the candle 
stopped the playful devilry in 
Maggie’s room.* Instead of going 
home at once, satisfied that the 


noises were a practical joke, I 
begged permission to make another 
trial. Taking the lad (who had 
all the time been by my side) with 
me, and putting the candle on the 
little window sill in the kitchen, I 
stood, along with the father, just 
inside the open bed-room door. 
In a few moments the sounds 
recommenced, but in a timorous 
sort of way; gradually they 
became stronger and _ stronger. 
Taking the candle in my hand 
they ceased again, but after 
a@ minute or two once more re- 
turned, as if growing accustomed 
to the presence of the light! When 
at last, after much patience, the 
sounds were heard in full vigour, 
we moved towards the bed, and, 
candle in hand, closely watched the 
hands and feet of the girls; no 
motion was apparent, and yet 
during this time the knocks were 
going on everywhere around ; on 
the wall, on the chairs, on the 
quilt, and on the big four-post 
wooden bedstead whereon they 
were lying. Returning to the 
door and placing the candie 
just outside, enough light was 
cast into the room for me to see 
every object distinctly. Whilst in 
this position the knockings and 
scratchings came with redoubled 
energy, and yet the closest scrutiny 
failed to detect any motion on the 
part of anyone in the room. 

Now came a very staggering 
and marvellous affair—one of 
those things which, as Robert 
Houdin said of a somewhat similar 
occurrence, are simply stupefying, 
inasmuch as they defy any ordi- 
nary explanation. I found my 
request to have a certain number 


* It is hardly necessary to point out the unphilosophical attitude of mind of 
those, who before becoming acquainted with a new group of phenomena, postulate 
the conditions under which those phenomena ought in their opinion to be pro- 
duced. It is no more incredible that strong light should be fatal to the particular 
sounds here investigated than that the glare of daylight is fatal to the appearance 


of the stars. 
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of knocks was obeyed, and this, 
too, when I made the request more 
and more inaudibly. At last, I 
mentally asked for a certain num- 
ber of knocks: they were slowly 
and correctly given! To check 
any tendency to bias or delusion 
on my part, I thrust my hands 
in my coat pockets, and said, 
“Knock the number of fingers 
I have open.” The response was 
at first merely a loud scratch- 
ing, but I insisted on my request 
being answered, and to my amaze- 
ment three slow, loud knocks were 

iven,—this was perfectly correct. 

he chances, of course, were one 
in ten of its being right if trickery 
were at work. Again, I opened a 
certain number of fingers, and bid 
it tell me the number open; five 
was knocked. This, too, was 
right, and the chances of both 
times being right were one in one 
hundred. Again, I opened other 
fingers, and the number was cor- 
rectly rapped; the chances were 
here one in one thousand. Again 
I tried, and six was knocked, 
which also was right; and here 
the chances for all four cases 
being correct were as but one in ten 
thousand. Let it be noted that 
my hands were entirely hidden in 
the side pockets of a loose over- 
coat; no one but myself could 
possibly know the number of fin- 
gers I had open ; and the enormous 
chances against being right four 
times running—if the knocks were 
due to trickery—gave me, I 
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think, just ground for believing 
that, after all, there might be 
here something in operation not 
dreamt of in medical science, nor 
compatible with a purely material- 
istic philosophy.* After the last 
number had been correctly rapped, 
and I expressed aloud my great 
surprise, the knocks increased in 
vigour and in variety of character. 
A loud rattling was heard like the 
beating of a drum, the pattering 
on the bed-clothes was incessant, 
and violent scratching and tearing 
sounds added to the diabolical 
hullabaloo. 

This, said the old man, is how it 
has been going on nearly every 
night, and often all the night 
through, ‘‘and it frights and 
puzzles us greatly, sir.” Certainly 
I was as puzzled as the old man; 
such uncanny sounds might well 
seare the lonely little household. 
By degrees I got the whole of the 
story from the old farmer, and the 
following account contains his 
ipsissima verba, verified, as I have 
already remarked, by cross ques- 
tioning his children :— 

‘““ My poor wife,” he began, 
**died in March last, and after her 
death we were all very lonesome 
and sad, and fretted a good deal. 
On Good Friday night, just three 
weeks after her death, after I had 
gotten to bed I heard a little wee 
rapping at the door forenenst where 
I lay, and it kept on rapping till 
about two o’clock in the morning. 
I thought it was our cats, or some 





* What a change in the last twenty years! 


The weird legends of our 


childhood are vanishing ; their superstitious glamour, which we are both glad and 
sorry to lose, is being replaced by the conscientiously gathered minutiz of the 
scientific investigator. We doubt whether, since they were chronicled in a matter- 
of-fact way in Egypt five thousand years ago, ghostly occurrences have found tellers 
free from imaginative terror until now. This scientific age is realistic in its ghost 
stories. Mr. Wallace catches a small sprite at work in a hinged slate, Mr. 
Crookes photographs one by the electric light. We are waiting anxiously for Dr. 
Carpenter to meet with the genie of the Arabian Nights, who fills the sky with his 
giant frown and refuses to be replaced in his bottle. When the haunts of the 
“ Krakens” of the supernatural are found, science will have some fun, and we 
may expect some good stories.—ED. 
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rats, and that it would go away 
soon, but it didn’t. The next 
night it began again, so I fetched 
a light and got up to see what it 
was, and it then ceased: but when 
I lay down again it began again. 
Then I got a stick, thinking I 
would scare it away, so when it 
began again I hit the door a crack 
with the stick, but instead of scar- 
ing it, it struck harder than before 
at the door, and when I struck 
again it struck too. Then when I 
found I couldn’t daunt it, just a 
wee dread came over me, for I knew 
then it couldn’t be rats or mice. 
So I got up and searched all the 
house; the cats were surely asleep 
by the fire and no one was about. 
Then I began to take a thought 
what it was, but could pass no 
opinion. Then I woke the children, 
but when I went to bed again it 
kept on rapping till day-light, when 
it went away till next night. After 
this a great dread came over us all 
and we kept a candle burning all 
night, but the knocks would still 
come when the light was burning, 
though not so loud. Then we 
all laid ourselves down in the 
same room, and now it wrought 
on the quilt of the bed, making 
sounds like tapping the quilt, and 
touching my daughter Maggie, so 
she says. One morning we found 
fifteen or sixteen small stones had 
been dropped on her bed. The 
noises and the tapping continued 
nearly every night, and once it 
wrought all night till the children 
were getting up in the morning ; 
and so it went on, and with the 
dread and the loss of sleep we all 
felt very sick. Then it began to 
steal. We found this first on May 
24th,—I know it was that day, 
because it was Derrygonelly Fair. 
It first took a pair of boots and 
an odd one from out of the press in 
our sitting-room, and we searched 
the house for them everywhere, 
but could not find them; and we 
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looked in the fields, but never a 
one of them could we find. Then 
one of us said, Let us ask the raps 
to tellus. So that night I said, 
If the boots are in the house, give 
arap; and instead of rapping it 
gave a scratch; then I said, If 
the boots are out of the house, give 
a rap, and it gave a loud rap. 
Then I said, Give a rap if they are 
in Garrick’s field, and it gavea 
scratch ; then I asked other places, 
and at last I said, Are they in 
the plant field? And it gave a 
loud rap; ard I said, What 
o’clock will they be there? as I 
had searched the plant field 
already. Then it gave six knocks. 
So a little before six in the morn- 
ing I went out and searched the 
plant field again, but could find 
nothing ; then I came in to see the 
clock, and it do be only just six; 
so I went out again, and I found 
them in the very place I had 
looked before. And sure, sir, I 
am of this. The three boots were 
all tied together with a bit of sel- 
vage wound round and round 
them, and with a string of knots 
we couldn’t undo; so we had to 
cut them apart, and they were 
quite dry as if from the fire. Then 
we locked up all the boots, but it 
did no good, for another night it 
took a boot from a locked drawer, 
and after a great search we found 
it in a chest of feathers in the 
loft. 

‘Other things besides boots it 
stole ; some things it took in day- 
light, and many of them we have 
not found yet. It took a pair of 
scissors, and then it began to steal 
ourcandles. First it took a pound 
of candles; then we had to light 
the little lamp; it then stole the 
lamp chimney and after that three 
more lamp chimneys, so we couldn’t 
get our lamp to burn. Then we 
borrowed a lamp which burnt 
without a chimney, and it stole the 
bottle of lamp oil. None of these 
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things could we find, nor would it 
tell us where they were, but kept 
on scratching and seemed to get 
angry. We got some more oil, 
and it came that night and stole 
the lamp we had borrowed, and 
this vexed us badly. Then Jack 
Flanigan came and lent us his 
lamp, saying ‘he would engage 
the devil himself could not steal 
it, as he had got the priest to dip 
it into holy water.’ But that did 
no good either, for a few vights 
after that it stole that lamp too. 
We were then forced to get more 
candles, and the children hid them 
in the byre [the cow-house}, in a 
little hollow between the thatch 
and the rafters, so that no one 
could have found the candles, they 
hid them so close; but 7 seen 
them, and I think too it heard 
us speaking of the good way we 
had managed to trick it this time, 
for when we went to get a candle 
from the byre, an hour and a half 
after they were hid, they were all 
gone ; so we were forced to leave 
our candles in a neighbour’s house 
till we wanted one, but it was very 
troublesome, for there is no house 
very near, and we couldn’t keep a 
candle at allunless it do be burning, 
for it would take the candle end 
away if the light were put out. 
It tried to keep us in darkness, so 
that it should be able to make most 
disturbance. 

“One day I bethought me of 
putting a candle in a lantern, and 
tying the lantern up to the ceiling. 
So 1 bought a candle of a woman 
who comes this way to sell things, 
and I put the candle in the lan- 
tern, shutting the door tight down 
myself, and then tied up the lan- 
tern, and set the two young chil- 
dren after watching it, like a cat 
would a mouse; but they didn’t 
keep their eyes on it all the time, 
but every now and again they 
looked up. We were down work- 
ing in the bog, and before night 
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came the children came running 
down to us, saying the candle had 
gone out of the lantern; and sure 
it had, for when I got home there 
was no candle in the lantern; it 
had been stole out, though the 
lantern door was close shut all the 
time, and no neighbour had come 
nigh the house. After that I said 
it was no use getting more candles, 
so we had to use the light of the 
turf fire. Lately, however, it has 
left off stealing, and we can now 
keep a light, though every day 
we fear it will be taken. 

‘Many people came now to see 
us and hear the knockings, for the 
news of it had gone about, and 
some said it was only rats, and 
others thought it were trickery, 
and some said it was fairies, or may 
be the devil. Several neighbours 
wanted us to get the priest, but we 
are Methodists, sir, and believed 
the Bible would do more good. A 
class leader one day told us to 
lay the Bible on the bed; so we 
did in the name of God, but a 
little after we found the Bible had 
been placed on the pillow and was 
laid open at the book of Jeremiah. 
Then I got a big stone, about 28]b. 
weight, and laid it on the Bible in 
the window sill, for I was afeard it 
might take the Bible away; but 
before long we found the Bible 
had been moved and we found the 
big stone laid on the pillow and 
the Bible open on top of it. After 
that it moved the Bible and 
prayer-book out of the bed-room 
and tore seventeen pages of the 
Bible right across, as you see, sir, 
here.”’ 

The old man had now finished 
his story, though other circum- 
stances wonld occasionally recur to 
him as the evening wenton. It 
was time, however, for me to ask, 
“Ts it not possible some of your 
children were playing tricks all 
the time ?”’ 


‘Ah, sir,” he replied, ‘they 
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were in too great trouble, and no 
trickery could be in their heads, 
as they were sorrowing over their 
mother. Then, sir, I know them 
too well for that ; they would not 
keep their old father awake and 
trouble him so, for it’s many a 
night we have had no sleep, but 
have been kept worrying over this 
till morning. And, sir, how could 
they be at trickery, for since it 
began I have laid down on chairs 
in the same room, right forenenst 
them, and the candle was burning, 
when I heard it rapping and 
scratching or rattling like a drum 
at the head and the top and the 
foot of their bed, and the children 
were lying still all the time.” 

‘Might it not be some trouble- 
some lads outside?” I asked. 

‘‘ Well, sir,” he answered, ‘if 
the lads could lie inside a wall 
they might, for there are no win- 
dows beside the bed; and why 
would lads keep up the noises, for 
I say truth, sir, when I tell you 
that for two months it never 
missed a night from the time we 
all laid down; sometimes only a 
quarter of an hour it would go on 
and then stop entirely. After two 
months it kept away some nights, 
and now it comes chiefly on Satur- 
days and Sundays, but oftentimes 
other nights also.” 

“Well, what do you think it 
is?” said I. 

**T would have thought, sir, it 
do be fairies, but them late readers 
and all knowledgeable men will 
not allow such a thing, so I 
cannot tell what it is. I only wish 
you could take it away.” 

“Why do you not ask it the 
question who or what it is?” I 
replied. ‘‘ You might spell over 


- the alphabet, and ask it to knock 


at the right word.” 

‘* Yes, sir, so some one told us to 
do; but it tells lies as often as 
truth, and oftener, I think. We 
tried it, and it only knocked at 


L. M. N. Some of our neigh- 
bours say it do be my wife’s spirit 
haunting the house; but this I 
am sure, sir, that if the Lord 
would send her spirit wandering 
on earth, it’s not for to trouble 
us in this way, but to make us 
happy and protect us she would 
come.” 

Tears stood in the old farmer’s 
eyes, and I felt that before me was 
certainly one who had no hand in 
the noises, and it seemed incon- 
ceivable that his children could 
have the physical endurance, even 
if they coudd have had the cruelty, to 
inflict such continued suffering and 
disturbance on the little household, 
and that, too, in the midst of the 
great calamity that had so recently 
overtaken them. If I had not 
personally tested every plausible 
hypothesis I should have said that 
the family, unstrung by this very 
calamity, had readily given way to 
superstitious fears, their imagina- 
tion building upon the weird 
sounds that occur in that bleak 
and desolate region. But my 
nerves were not unstrung, and my 
hearing certainly did not deceive 
me. Could it be anyone “ lark- 
ing?” The experience I have 
narrated seems to render such an 
idea impossible. Nevertheless, I 
determined to go again, and mean- 
while wrote to ask a friend to join 
me. 

The next occasion I visited the 
house nothing occurred, though 
I waited till past midnight. The 
friend to whom I had written— 
the president of one of our learned 
societies—promptly responded, and 
upon his sobriety of judgment and 
accuracy of observation the reader 
may confidently rely. We visited 
the house together, and heard the 
noises as before, though not so 
loudly manifested as previously, 
yet our united and strict vigilance 
failed to detect imposture, and 
equally certain were we that we 
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were not the victims of hallucina- 
tion, for my friend’s experience 
and my own coincided in every 
detail. We searched round the 
house; no one was, or could have 
been concealed; none of the family 
were absent, and if the reader con- 
cludes they must have been the 


agents at work, the question cui 


bono, and the absence of any 
morbid ailment among them, 
seemed unanswerable replies to 
that point,—even if my own care- 
ful observations be omitted.* 
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Thus I left the neighbourhood 
fairly puzzled, and on my way 
home could not help reflecting 
upon the extremely curious simi- 
larity between these phenomena 
cropping up in a remote part of 
Ireland, where, as I ascertained, 
neither the name of Spiritualism, 
nor the report of any of its prodi- 
gies had ever penetrated, and the 
rappings that so mysteriously arose 
thirty years ago across the Atlantic, 
in the family of a respectable far- 
mer, also members of a Methodist 


* As might be expected, the family have been greatly pestered with idlers, and 
with some visitors calling themselves gentlemen, who, uninvited, have come to 
partake of the free hospitality of these poor folk, and then have behaved in an 
unseemly way, and when rebuked, have left the place proclaiming they had found 
out the “ whole trick,” and denouncing the family as gross impostors. Although 
such are not likely to be found among the readers of this magazine, yet I 
have suppressed the farmer’s name, as it may prevent intrusive letters. I may 
add that extensive inquiry among his neighbours confirmed my impression that he 
was a thoroughly uoright, God-fearing man. As this paper was passing through 
the press, I wrote to the farmer, asking him if any further light had been thrown 
on the noises. Unable to write, and with difficulty to read a letter, Maggie wrote 
for him as follows (the spelling and punctuation only are altered) :—“ The 
disturbances is still going on, we hear it some nights, about once in three weeks 
we hear it ; we have no talk about it now and our nearest friends does not know 
but it is gone, we are not afraid of it now but I hope it is going away.” Further- 
more, my Enniskillen friend, at my request, has within the last few days again 
visited the once troubled household ; and I also learn from him that the knockings 
are still heard, but they are feebler and less frequent than they were. The family 
are, he says, very reticent about the matter, not only being anxious to avoid further 
intrusion, bat also because their experience has led them to the correct conclusion 
that the more persistently the noises are disregarded the less troublesome they 
are, so that in time the sounds will doubtless entirely fade away. This conclusion 
is singularly verified by the two cases referred to in the last foot-note but one in 
this paper. In one of these cases, that of a little girl whose parents were annoyed 
by the sounds, and who eventually let them go on unheeded, the knockings slowly 
disappeared, and have not returned. In the other case great interest was excited, 
and sittings were regularly held for nearly two hours every night during the last 
three years ; here the sounds have steadily grown in vigour and variety, and at the 
present time are tolerably certain in their bold recurrence, in full light, directly a 
passive or expectant state is assumed by the so-called ‘‘ medium,’—not necessarily 
by the inquirer, who is, or ought to be, in an attitude of the utmost vigilance. But 
there are cases in private families of high respectability, who not only would be 
insulted by the idea of taking, directly or indirectly, any payment, but who hush 
the matter up as far as possible, being naturally anxious to avoid the ridicule of 
society and the aspersion of their characters by physiologists imbued with a 
“dominant idea.” Numerous similar cases exist, to my certain knowledge, 
in various parts of England. I am no advocate for indiscriminately encouraging 
these phenomena; far from it, whatever their explanation, their effect upon the 
ignorant and credulous is an unmixed evil. Viewing with concern the inevitable 
progress and havoc of “ spiritualism " among uncultured minds, I view with still 
greater concern the flimsy explanations, varnished with half-truths, that pass 
muster at the hands of those psychologists who arrogate to themselves the sole 
tight of instructing the public on this subject. 
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church,* and living in a lonely 
country district of the United 
States. I allude to the well known 
case of ‘‘ Kate and Maggie Fox,” + 
of whom their Irish counterparts 
had never heard. 

What, then, is this lurking mys- 
tery that yields neither to holy 
water nor scientific inquiry? Are 
we, in the midst of our nineteenth 
century science and civilisation, to 
be expected to believe in the fairies 
and hobgoblins of our childish 
imagination? Are we seriously 
to give heed to the village 


. . . Stories told of many a feat, 
How fairy Mab the junkets eat-— 
She was pinched and pulled, she said ; 
And he, by Friar’s lantern led, 

Tells how the drudging goblin sweat 

To earn his cream-bowl duly set, 

When in one night, ere glimpse of 
morn, 

His shadowy flail hath threshed the 
corn 

That ten day-labourers could not end; 

Then lies him down the lubber fiend, 

And stretched out all the chimney’s 
length, 
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Basks at the fire his hairy strength, 

And crop-full out of doors he flings, 

Ere the first cock his matin rings. 

Thus done the tales, to bed they creep, 

By whispering winds soon lulled 
asleep. 

But if any one believes these 
rappings to be beyond the power 
of visible mortals to produce, may 
we not have our household demons 
around us still, up to any pranks 
and fun? The conclusion is too 
absurd for the modern mind. 
Society has grown out of ghosts 
and goblins. It has made up its 
mind they cannot exist. Haunted 
houses have been relegated to the 
pages of the novelist or to the 
limbo of obsolete superstitions. 
And it matters not whether it bea 
ghostly apparition, or ghostly 
knockings, or ghostly noises and 
freaks of furniture—all are equally 
foreign to the enlightened opinion, 
the scientific wisdom, and the 
strong common sense of the present 
day. Does not the voice of philo- 
logy as well as philosophy assure 
us that the country ghosts of our 
forefathers have disappeared under 





* The reader will remember the knockings and disturbances at Epworth Parson- 
age where the Rev. Samuel Wesley (father of the founder of Methcdism) was then 
rector. These sounds, investigated by his son John Wesley, and described in Dr. 
Priestley’s and Dr. 4dam Clark’s Life of Wesley, defied every attempt at explana- 
tion, and they still remain a mystery, as the foregoing o>currences seem to me at 
present. The naturalistic philosopher might say that the story of the Epworth 
knockings had found its way into Methodist literature (us is the case, I believe) and 
had been read by the children of both the American and Irish farmer (in the latter 
case I found this supposition was correct), and so they tried to get up notoriety 
by imitating the wonders that happened in the family of the famous founder of 
their sect. My rejoinder is that even this hypothesis did not escape me when con- 
ducting my inquiry on the spot, and yet the enigma remained still unsolved in 
my mind. I cannot, of course, expect my readers to be equally convinced that no 
trickery was at the root of the matter. 


+ The attempts made to asperse the character of these ladies (the former is 
now the wife of an English barrister, Mr. Jencken, the latter the widow of Captain 
Kane, the Arctic explorer) have signally failed; and concerning the so-called 
“exposure” of their powers in America, the recent correspondence in the columns 
of the Atheneum has proved it to have been a baseless fabrication. For a full and 
excellent description of these “ Rochestér rappings” see Dale Owen's “ Footfalls 
on the Boundary of another World,” page 204, et seq. 
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the influence of surface drainage ?* 
We must go to the chemist, not 
to the dark and lonely marsh, to 
see the objective ghost of to-day. 
But the chemist is not the only 
exorcist. The physician has laid 
the more numerous tribe of super- 
natural visitants which, in all past 
ages, mankind thought they saw. 
Apparitions, wraiths, and spectral 
lights are readily explained by 
‘sensorial deception ;’’ haunted 
houses and the like are the pro- 
duct of a ‘“‘dominant idea ;” pos- 
session, obsession, and exalted 
powers of mind or body are the 
results of ‘“ hysteria” and its con- 
geners; in fine, ancient necromancy 
and modern Spiritualism are sad 
illustrations of ‘‘epidemic delu- 
sions!” 

Thus it comes to pass that no 
one who values the good opinion 
of his friends, or cares to lose the 
reputation of being a sensible man 
will venture to express the smallest 
belief in a ghost. It is not a sub- 
ject in which reasonable men can 
be expected to take any serious 
interest ; and yet ghost stories of 
one sort or another still persist, and 
new cases incessantly recur. No 
superstitious fear now prevents 
belief or checks inquiry. Fear of 
the unknown is out of place at the 
present day. The reason for 
modern incredulity is that we know, 
or think we know, everything. 
Under the guise of profound hu- 
mility as to our ignorance of the 
particular discoveries of the future, 
there lurks the most arrogant as- 
sumption as to the definite boun- 
daries of our knowledge. The 
world that our senses reveal is all 
that is, or was, or ever will be. A 
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belief in the supernatural is a 
relic of the past. Let us eat, 
drink, and study evolution; for to- 
morrow we die. In future ages 
our descendants may be angels, 
and may have learnt the secret of 
immortality, but to-day we are as 
the animals that perish. An un- 
seen universe is a philosophic 
delusion, and a faith that looks 
forward to life in the invisible is a 
priestly snare ! 

Such is the practical materialism 
that now runs, more or less hidden, 
throughout society. Hence any 
evidence that may be given for 
the existence of phenomena that 
elude rigid scientific inquiry, or 
for which no materialistic hypo- 
thesis can be framed, whether that 
evidence relate to past times or 
the present, is invariably received 
with a feeling of settled distrust, 
or else pushed aside with a motion 
of impatient contempt. 

Notwithstanding this, almost 
every family has within its know- 
ledge some perplexing occurrence, 
bordering on the confines of the 
supernatural, some private mystery 
rarely spoken of to the outside 
world. Still, even such people sit 
in the seat cf the scornful when 
any similar inexplicable phenome- 
non outside their experience is 
related to them by their friends. 
Doubtless in the case of dreams or 
presentiments, mere coincidence 
covers much of the ground; but 
not in all, for cases have come 
under the writer’s notice where 
the chain of coincidences would 
have to be stretched to such an 
unbelievable extent that any 
alternative is preferable, and 
some supersensuous influence act- 


* It is almost needless to say that our modern word gas is the equivalent of the 
Anglo-Saxon gast. and the German geist—literally, ghost or spirit. ‘The Will-o’-the- 
Wisp, Milton's “ Friar’s lantern,” is no longer a tricksy sprite, but well known to 
be due to the spontaneous ignition and wafting to and fro of inflammable gas 
produced by decaying animal and vegetable matter ; the gas itself every school-boy 


knows under the name of marsh-gas. 
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ing upon the mind of the sleeper 
becomes a far easier hypothesis. 
And in the case of apparitions and 
the like, a disordered state of the 
nervous, or digestive system un- 
questionably affords, in general, 
a simple and rational subjective 
explanation. But here, too, medi- 
cal scrutiny sometimes hopelessly 
breaks down, and with it every 
‘‘naturalistic” suggestion, so that 
wemust either abandon our common 
sense and disbelieve evidence that 
in a criminal case would hang the 
most virtuous man in Christendom, 
or accept the simpler explanation 
that amid the multitude of phe- 
nomena which time and space 
present, there exists a residue which 
science cannot explain. Facts are 
slowly but surely accumulating 
which seem to indicate that the 
whole civilised world up to a couple 
of centuries ago might, after all, 
have had some good ground for 
the once universal belief that ac- 
tivity, intelligence, and personality 
can have and do have an exist- 
ence in an unseen state; a state 
between which and us there is a 
great gulf fixed. And yet it 
would almost seem that certain 
mental organisations, or the con- 
junction of special circumstances, 
in which we can trace the opera- 
tion of no recognised law, form 
at times a frail and fleeting 
bridge which enables that gulf to 
be momentarily spanned. When 
in support of this the overwhelm- 
ing testimony of the past and of 
the present day is borne in mind— 
testimony which every honest critic 
feels it most difficult to gainsay— 
such a conclusion can hardly be 
felt to be extravagant by any 
rational and unbiased mind. 

But here we are arrested by two 
opposite phases of thought. On 
the one hand we find those who, 
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whether from their environment 
or conviction, find no intellectual 
difficulty in a belief in the super- 
natural,* accepting the generai 
creed of Christendom, and attribut- 
ing any contact of the unseen with 
the seen to the operation of 
diabolic ageney. Accordingly they 
steadily shun all post-Johannine 
evidence of the supernatural that 
may be adduced, not from dis- 
belief but from dislike. On the 
other hand we find the hardened 
sceptic, who refuses to believe in 
any unseen world of intelligent 
beings, but who professes a readi- 
ness to believe in such a world if 
it could be proved, albeit he closes 
the question by asserting the exist- 
ence of an unseen world can never 
be proved; for, he argues, any 
proof we have must come through 
the evidence of the senses, and 
thereby the object of proof has 
ceased to belong to the unseen. 
Among some exact thinkers such 
scepticism is fortified by the con- 
viction that if an unseen world 
does exist in the background of 
the world with which science deals, 
any nexus between the two, how- 
ever slight or transitory, would be 
attended by intellectual confusion : 
inasmuch as those great natural 
laws which scientific inquiry has 
established would at any moment 
be open to invasion, and. therefore 
periodic destruction, by an un- 
seen enemy. To such, therefore, 
an unseen universe is practically 
non-existent. 

It is not probable that any 
remarks of mine are likely to affect 
the attitude of mind of either of 
these opposite schools of thought. 
Nor, if I had the power, would 
this be the place or time ade- 
quately to noticethem. But perhaps 
I may be permitted to say this 
much. Among Christians the dread 


° This is a bad word, of course, but it conveys what is meant, and its use does 
not imply agreement with its etymological signification. 
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they feel is, in general, nothing 
more than a survival of the super- 
stitious fear of the unknown 
which in former times characterised 
both savage and saint. To me, 
it seems that a bold and manly 
Christian courage should welcome 
any evidence which throws light 
on the pneumatology of the Scrip- 
tures, and so far from playing the 
ostrich with these phenomena, 
Christian thinkers should surely 
seek to co-ordinate them with the 
facts of revelation.* And turning 
to the sceptic, whose philosophy is 
based on the absence of this old 
superstitious fear, where terror 
usurps the place of reason, ought 
not such an one to make himself 
quite sure that the evidence of every 
supernatural occurrence is value- 
less before he denies the possi- 
bility of an unseen world, and 
stakes such weighty issues upon 
his denial. I do not pretend that 
the case I have narrated in these 
pages is sufficiently sifted to 
allow of no alternative but that 
of the operation of superhuman 
agency. Such a conclusion could 
only be admitted after the most 
laborious and protracted inquiry 
by experts more competent than 
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the present writer. But these facts 
—taken in conjunction withsimilar 
manifestations that have been 
submitted to investigation, so long 
and patient, that we are assured 
every other alternative has one by 
one had to be abandoned—do 
seem to point to a high degree of 
probability in the direction of such 
a conclusion. 

That an unseen universe does 
exist the leaders of physical in- 
quiry are agreed upon purely scien- 
tific grounds ; from it they trace 
the genesis of life and of every- 
thing that our senses reveal. { 
Moreover, do we not find in our 
own microcosm the mingled mys- 
tery of matter and spirit, so unlike 
and yet so closely knit? What, 
then, may we not expect to find 
in the macrocosm of the world 
around? Already we know defi- 
nitely that it presents us with gross 
matter free from, as well as united 
to, consciousness; may it not also 
present us with the converse—con- 
sciousness free from gross (?.¢., per- 
ceptible) matter? The vagueness 
of idea which engenders scepticism 
as to how consciousness, personality 
—in aword, spirit—can exist free 
from tangible matter, is surely 


* Upon this point the reader will find a masterly and interesting excursus on the 
“Scripture Doctrine of an Evil Superhuman Agency concerned in the Destruction 
of Mankind,” in the second book of that valuable work, “ Life in Christ,” by the 
Rev. E. White. (Elliot Stock.) 


+ It is irrational to contend that because the physical phenomena are so utterly 
contemptible, therefore they are not worthy of inquiry. A knock at the street- 
door is an absurd thing in itself, but it may be the precursor of an exalted guest. 
To establish the fact that physical or mental action is possible across space 
would in itself be a great advance in our knowledge of the universe. 
Two cases have come under my notice which have carried conviction to my 
mind that intelligent physical action can and does occur at a distance, i.c., free 
from any perceptible agent. These cases I have investigated with extreme 
jealousy and care, and can affirm that none of the numerous hypotheses suggested 
by Dr. Carpenter and others are competent to explain away the facts. The strongest 
evidence in the case narrated in these columns is that of mental action at a distance ; 
concerning this question of supersensuous perception I hope very shortly to 
publish ampler and more decisive evidence. 


t Of. the utterances of the late Sir John Herschel and Professor Faraday, and of 
Prof. Clerk Maxwell, Prof. P. G. Tait, Prof. G. G. Stokes, Prof. Balfour Stewart, 
Prof. 8. Haughton, and others, in various discourses and writings. 
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lessened when we admit, as every 
man of science does admit, that 
interatomic as well as interstellar 
space is filled with matter, of a 
substance not gross enough to 
affect our senses, or the finest in- 
strumental appliances. And the 
incredulity which arises from the 
difficulty of conceiving how spirit 
freed from its association with tan- 
gible matter can act upon such 
matter so as to appeal to our con- 
sciousness through it, is truly no 
greater than the difficulty which 
meets us in the action of our own 
will over the gross cellular tissue 
of our brain, and thus over our 
entire bodily frame. Is not the 
greater difficulty rather that of 
conceiving of the life-long con- 
junction and mutual influence of 
gross matter and individual con- 
sciousness, and not that of their 
separate existence ? 

After all, the problem the sceptic 
has to solve is not whether the 
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immanence of the supernatural is 
credible or incredible, or compre- 
hensible or incomprehensible, but 
simply whether the evidence in 
support of such a statement is 
conclusive; in fine, whether the 
facts are true. Let us put aside 
clamour, misrepresentation, and 
vituperation ; let us also put aside 
the «dola tribis, whose worshippers 
believe all the laws of existence 
in this wide universe are to be 
found within the covers of certain 
physiological manuals; and the 
idola specis, at whose shrine truth 
is so often sacrificed ; and seek for 
instantie crucis of super- or infra- 
natural phenomena, if such exist, 
in the dry and pure light of truth. 
Be the conclusion as it may, 
the story I have here narrated, 
even if it goes no deeper, may 
perhaps furnish some of my 
readers with a Christmas tale, or a 
subject for fireside speculation. 


W. F. Barrett. 
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Tue name of James Clarence 
Mangan is almost unknown in 
England, although, asserts his bio- 
grapher and fellow countryman, 
John Mitchel, ‘‘ he was a more 
consummate poet and a more mis- 
erable mortal than Edgar Poe.” 
Mr. Mitchel also declares that he 
‘“‘has never yet met a cultivated 
Irishman, or woman, of genuine 
Irish nature, who did not prize 
Clarence Mangan above all the 
poets that their island of song ever 
nursed.” Nor is this admirer 
alone in his enthusiasm ; the Hon- 
ourable Charles Gavan Duffy, an 
author himself, in his “ Ballad 
Poetry of Ireland” declares that 
‘‘ Among the recent native poets, 
whose ballads enrich our collection, 
the first place indisputably belongs 
to Clarence Mangan.” And yet 
this collection, be it remembered, 
includes some of the best lyrics 
of Thomas Moore, and other well- 
known Irish bards. ‘‘ His name,”’ 
resumes Mr. Duffy, “ will sound 
strange to many ears, but there is 
none among the literary class in 
this country to whom it is not dear 
and estimable. None, we earnestly 
believe, who can be considered 
among his rivals who will not 
cheerfully proclaim his title to the 
first place. mo oe 
has not, and perhaps never had, 
any rival in mastery of the met- 
rical and rhythmical resources 


of the English tongue. His 


power over it is something wholly 
wonderful.” 

If these estimates of Mangan be 
true, whence comes this general 
ignorance, not only of his miserable 
story, but, stranger still, of the 
productions of his genius? His 


biographer Mitchel is equal to the 
emergency and responds, ‘Because 
he was an Irish Papal rebel.” 
Neither politics nor creed suffice 
for any length of time to suppress 


the works of real genius; the 
long-continued disregard of Man- 
gan, therefore, if he were so gifted 
as his admirers assert, still remains 
to be explained. Mr. Duffy is, 
probably, nearer the truth when 
he suggests that ‘‘ the systematic 
seclusion of his literary life has 
robbed him of fame,”’ but he deems 
him recompensed for that, although 
few literati would care to forego 
fame at the price, by the fact that 
‘it has given him the love of his 
own order untainted by a single 
jealousy.” Be the reasons what 
they may—and they are probably 
of a mixed nature,—it is a singular 
circumstance that Mangan’s name 
and works are so ignored outside 
the Irish race. Although he has 
not, apparently, left any literary 
production to entitle him to take 
the exalted rank some of his 
countrymen would claim for him, 
still he has bequeathed a poetical 
legacy to Ireland worthy of pre- 
servation, and valuable enough to 
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the reading community at large 
to justify his name being with- 
drawn from its unmerited ob- 
scurity. 

Mangan’s origin was of the 
humblest, but, as one of his 
biographers exclaims, ‘‘ Was not 
Moore’s father a grocer? was not 
Burns a ploughman? and was not 
Béranger brought up in the shed 
of his grandfather, a tailor?” And 
as those sons of genius have had 
their noteless ancestry unearthed, 
recorded, and emblazoned, why 
not this one’s? Accordingly, Mr. 
Mitchel proceeds to work, ab ovo, 
and informs us that James Clarence 
Mangan was the son of James 
Mangan, a native of Shanagolden, 
in the county of Limerick, who 
attempting to carry on the grocery 
business in a small way, at No. 3, 
Fishamble Street, Dublin, was 
‘unfortunate.’ Here, in the 
spring of 1503, his first child, our 
poet, was also ‘‘ unfortunate ’—for 
he was born. Ina short sketch of 
Mangan, prefixed to the second 
edition of ‘‘The Poets and Poetry 
of Munster,’’ it is stated that his 
father, ‘‘ being of a restless dispo- 
sition, removed to another locality, 
having consigned the establish- 
ment and his son to the care of his 
brother-in-law, whom he induced 
to come from London for that pur- 
pose.” Nothing seems to be known 
as to how the poor child fared with 
this relative; he obtained school- 
ing, however, and that until he 
attained his fifteenth year, at an 
academy in Derby Square, Dublin, 
close to Dean Swift’s birthplace. 
Mangan discontinued his studies to 
become a copyist in a scrivener’s 
office, where his excellent penman- 
ship procured him a small weekly 
salary. No sooner did the poor 
lad begin to earn money than his 
relatives, like a horde of hungry 
harpies, pounced down upon him, 
and by wringing his hard won 
pittance from him, virtually drained 
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him of hope, of health, and finally, 
of life itself. For seven long 
weary, dreary years, whilst his 
brain was teeming with unwritten 
poems, and his heart was big with 
grand theories for the regeneration 
of his country, this most unfor- 
tunate young poet was compelled 
to undergo a diurnal treadmill of 
quill driving, in order to obtain 
the weekly pittance upon which 
his family existed. From the 
drudgery of the scrivener’s he 
passed to the doubtless less con- 
genial labour of an attorney’s 
clerkship, on the scanty remu- 
neration of which, it is as- 
serted, he contrived not only to 
support himself but an entire 
household, consisting of his 
parents, his sisters, and appa- 
rently, a brother ! 

Those ten years of his life, aver 
his acquaintances, were most ter- 
rible in their effects upon his 
sensitive nature. Jeered and 
mocked by unsympathising and 
uncomprehending fellow clerks, 
the poor shrinking mortal only 
sought his home to receive there 
still worse evidence of the world’s 
cruelty. In the bosom of his family, 
Clarence, as he was always called, 
instead of being regarded with 
affection and gratitude, encoun- 
tered nothing but reproaches and 
ill-humour. The res auguste domi 
allowed him no leisure for reflec- 
tion, but forced upon him the 
necessity of earning his daily 
bread, and it was this necessity, 
remarks Mr. Mitchel, ‘ which 
probably saved him from suicide.’ 
In after life he could rarely be 
induced to allude to those ten 
terrible years of his existence, and 
when he did speak of them “it 
was with a shuddering and loath- 
ing horror.” And yet, to an 
impartial spectator, that epoch of 
his most wretched life, spent 
though it was amongst uncongenial 
companions and pursuits, would 


45—2 
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appear to have been compara- 
tively happy when compared with 
“‘the lonesome latter years” of 
his utterly forlorn and desolate 
existence. 

But there were other reasons to 
make this period an immemorial 
point in Mangan’s career ; a friend 
whom he had trusted is said to 
have betrayed him, how, or in 
what, is not stated; and a girl— 
the fairest of three fair sisters— 
upon whom he had set his hopes 
in life, and who had cruelly lured 
him on, when he told his love 
contemptuously ‘‘ whistled him 
down the wind.” This was the 
death-blow to all his visions of 
happiness, and ever afterwards 
all his songs one ‘ melancholy 
burden bore of never—nevermore.” 
One of his biographers, indeed, 
would have those who pity the 
poor poet console themselves with 
the reflection that it is, in all 
probability, to the perfidy of 
golden-tressed ‘‘ Frances” that 
we owe the most pathetic and 
beautiful ballads of his country- 
man. That ‘‘sorrow is the source 
of song’’ may comfort the ad- 
mirers of poetry, but certainly 
cannot supply any nepenthé to the 
suffering singers themselves. In 
Mangan’s case the memory of this 
faithless fair one is declared to 
have inspired this paraphrase of 
Riickert’s ballad: a version, be it 
pointed out, which bears some 
slight resemblance to a portion of 
Edgar Poe's ‘‘Raven:”— 


I saw her once, one little while, and 
then no more. 

*Twas Paradise on earth awhile, and 
then no more. 

Ah! what avail my vigils pale, my 
magic lore ? 

She shone before my eyes awhile, and 
then no more, 

The shallop of my peace is wrecked 
on Beauty’s shore. 

By Hope’s fair isle it rode awhile, 
and then no more. 


[ December 


But writing verses could not 
sufficiently solace Mangan in his 
misery ; in the words of Mr. Mit- 
chel— “ Baffled, beaten, mocked, 
and all alone amidst the wrecks of 
his world, is it wonderful that he 
sought, at times, to escape from 
consciousness by taking for bread, 
opium, and for water, brandy?” 
And another of his biographers 
gives as a reason for the poor 
fellow’s intemperance, that, find- 
ing the straitened circumstances of 
his household imposed an insuper- 
able barrier to his advancement— 
all his earnings being devoted to 
the support of his indigent parents 
and family—and his spirits being 
at length broken from over- 
exertion, ‘“‘ he was obliged to have 
recourse to stimulants, which he 
occasionally abandoned, but finally 
they produced the usual fatal 
result.” How, when, or where he 
first began to try and quench his 
other thirst in the waters of Cas- 
taly is uncertain, but in 1830 he 
is found contributing short poems, 
generally translations from the 
irish or German, to various minor 
publications, all of which have 
gone the way of all periodicals and 
appear to have carried most of 
Mangan’searliest pieces with them. 
His biographer, Mr. Mitchel, con- 
fesses that his collection, although 
voluminous, to his certain know- 
ledge does not contain two-thirds 
of Mangan’s productions, and as 
we have collected several pieces 
not included in the volume referred 
to, doubtless a large quantity of 
his verse is still floating about, and 
frequently with the names of 
unlawful owners attached to it. 

Mangan’s knowledge of modern 
tongues is asserted by Mr. O’ Daly 
to have been something wonderful, 
‘‘as may be seen,” he adds, “ by 
his translations from almost every 
language in the world.” This 
superhuman polyglottistic talent 
is explained away by Mr. Mitchel’s 
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statement that Mangan was accus- 
tomed to palm off his own original 
poems as translations, saying that 
‘Hafiz was more acceptable to 
editors than Mangan.” Mr. O’Daly 
confesses, indeed, that all Mangan’s 
versions of Gaelic poetry were 
made from literal translations fur- 
nished to him by Irish scholars, 
as he was ‘totally unacquainted 
with the original language.” How, 
amid the constant drudgery of his 
earlier years, the poor fellow con- 
trived to findtime to acquire any 
foreign language is still a wonder. 
Probably, during his lengthy office 
hours he contrived to vary the 
monotony of continual quill driv- 
ing by occasionally snatching afew 
unnoted peeps at well-thumbed 

ammars. After drawing a Chan- 
cery bill, the stealthy declension of 
a German noun might afford a 
pleasant change, and he may, 
sometimes, have found relief in de- 
voting a portion of the hours 
which he had bargained to spend 
in scribbling deeds to studying the 
difference existing between separ- 
able and inseparable verbs. It 
suffices to say that beyond his 
childhood’s schooling he does not 
appear to have ever received any 
systematic education, but to have 
picked up the knowledge he did 
possess piecemeal. 

For some years after he left the 
attorney’s office there is a gap in 
Mangan’s life which none of his 
biographers appear able to fill. It 
was a vacuum, says Mr. Mitchel, 
‘into which he entered a bright- 
haired youth, and emerged a 
withered and stricken man.” 
Finally, his poems began to at- 
tract notice, and gained for him 
the friendship of several well 
known literati, including Dr. 
Anster, the translator of “‘ Faust ;” 
Petrie, the author and artist; 
and Dr. Dodd, the librarian 
of Trinity College, Dublin. This 
last interested himself in Mangan’s 
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behalf, and procured him employ- 
ment in the University Library, 
where his linguistic and varied 
knowledge made him useful in 
preparing a new catalogue of the 
books, which was the duty given 
him. It was in the Fagel Library 
of the University that Mr. Mitchel 
first saw the poet, an acquaintance 
having drawn attention to him in 
a whisper. His first appearance be- 
fore his future biographer is thus 
characteristically described :—-‘ It 
was an unearthly and ghostly 
figure, in a brown garment, the 
same garment (to all appearance) 
which lasted till the day of his 
death. The blanched hair was 
totally unkempt; the corpse-like 
features still as marble; a large 
book was in his arms, and all his 
soul was in the book. I had 
never heard of Clarence Mangan 
before, and knew not for what he 
was celebrated; whether as a 
magician, a poet, or a murderer.” 
This meeting ultimately led to the 
formation of a close friendship 
between the two authors, not, 
however, without considerable dif- 
ficulty on Mr. Mitchel’s part, as 
‘Mangan had a morbid reluctance 
to meet new people, or to be i- 
troduced.” 

This. post in the University not 
only afforded the prematurely 
aged man means of subsistence, 
but also afforded him the long de- 
sired opportunity of study. He 
continued his linguistic pursuits 
and produced most of his best 
pieces during this epoch of his 
life; he became a regular contri- 
butor to the Dublin University 
Magazine, wherein appeared his 
“Lays of Many Lands,” and 
‘“‘Literee Orientales.”” Most of 
these pieces were undoubtedly 
original, although purporting to be 
translations from the Irish, Ger- 
man, Persian, Spanish, Coptic, 
and so forth. In October, 1842, 
the first number of the Nation ap- 
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peared, and Mangan contributed 
some verses commemorative of the 
event, but they do not display any 
very considerable amount of talent, 
any more than do the generality 
of his political pieces. For five 
years Mangan continued to be a 
regular contributor to the Nation, 
but the poems which he wrote 
under the influence of the ‘‘ Young 
Ireland ”’ party are far from being 
his best. Some of them, such as 
‘‘A Highway for Freedom,” con- 
tain good rhymes and plenty of 
dash, but are almost entirely des- 
titute of real poesy ; they will not 
compare favourably with the na- 
tionalistic lyrics of Thomas Davis ; 
with ‘‘The Memory of the Dead,” 
and other metrical contributions to 
the columns of the Nation; more- 
over, some have a very foreign air 
about them, suspiciously suggestive 
of Swiss or German origin. In- 
deed, not only are many of Man- 
gan’s lyrics found straying about 
with some other name appended, 
but also it sometimes happens that 
those regarded by his admirers as 
original are only translations— 
generally from the German. For 
instance, ‘‘ The Fairies’ Passage,” 
which has been frequently printed 
as Mangan’s own, is merely ren- 
dered from the original of Kopisch, 
whilst the following amusing 
verses, purporting to be from the 
German, may be original—‘‘ My 
Three Tormentors,” it is scarcely 
necessary to point out, are Intem- 
perance, Avarice, and Love: 
Three spirits there be who haunt me 
always, 
Plaguing my spirit in sundry small 
ways. 
One is apparell’d in purple and red ; 
He sits on a barrel—a chaplet of 
laurel 
Which ought to be mine, and was 
before he 
Robbed me of brains, and bread, 
and glory, 
Wreathed around his globular head, 
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And a royal and richly bubbling cup 
Of the blood that he drains from 
his victims’ veins 
In his hand, that shakes as he lifts it 
up! 
Oh, woe, woe, 
And sorrow, 
To be, to be 
His slave, 
Through every coming morrow, 
Till years lay me low— 
Low in an honourless grave ! 


My second tormentor, a weakened 
old pigmy, 
Delves in a mine, as though he would 
dig my 
Grave, or his own—I hardly care 
which ! 
His visage is wrinkled and dust 
besprinkled, 
His clothes are in rags, yet he 
heaps together 
Bright gold by the bushel; one 
scarcely knows whether 
The hateful old hunks be poor or 
be rich ! 
His gold is ever before his view : 
He worships it, he—and, alas! 
makes me, 
In spite of my conscience, worship 
it too! 


Oh, woe, woe, &c. 


The third—oh ! the third is a marvel- 
lous creature, 
Infant-like, and of heavenly feature ! 
His voice is rich as the song of the 
spheres ; 
But ah! what tragic unrest its 
magic 
Doth bring to the bosom who 
shall tell of ? 
To me that voice has been as the 
knell of 
Death and despair through bitterest 
years ! 
And, then, his bright but mischievous 
eyes ; 
Their mildest glance is the wound 
of a lance, 
’Neath which the heart’s blank inno- 
cence dies ! 


Oh, woe, woe, &c. 
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But those who would view Man- 
gan’s muse in its best garb must 
neither seek for it under its political 
trappings nor when disguised un- 
der assumed conviviality, when, 
as one of his biographers remarks, 
‘his laughter is hollow and pain- 
ful.” Pathos was his forte, and 
whether original or translated, 
many of his pathetic pieces deserve 
a better fate than consignment to 
the waters of oblivion. Much of 
his best work is to be found in two 
small volumes of translations from 
the German, published under the 
title of ‘‘ Anthologia Germania,”’ in 
1845, at the expense, we are in- 
formed, of the Honourable Gavan 
Duffy. Mangan’s renderings from 
the Irish are very disappointing, 
being generally poor and spirit- 
less, but in the mystic, weird, and 
vague sehnsucht of Teutonic min- 
strelsy he found a suitable outlet 
for his own yearning for something 
grander and nobler than he could 
extract from life. In ‘‘The One 
Mystery” a fair example of his 
ever-questioning philosophy is to 
be found :— 


"Tis we exhaust and squander 
The glittering mine of thought in 
vain ; 
All baffled reason cannot wander 
Beyond her chain. 
The flood of life runs dark—dark 
clouds 
Make lampless night around its 
shore : 
The dead, where are they ? 
shrouds— 
Man knows no more ! 
Evoke the ancient and the past— 
Will one illuming star arise ? 

Or must the film, from first to last, 
O’er spread thine eyes ? 
When life, love, glory, 

wither 
Will Wisdom’s page, or Science’ 
chart, 
Map out for thee the region whither 
Their shades depart ? 


In their 


beauty, 
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Supposest thou the wondrous powers 
To high imagination given, 

Pale types of what shall yet be 

ours, 

When earth is heaven ? 

When this decaying shell is cold, 
Oh! sayest thou the soul shall 

climb 

That magic mount she trod of old, 

Ere childhood’s time ? 


And shall the sacred pulse that 
thrilled, 
Thrill once 

name ? 


And shall the conquering love that 
filled 

All earth with flame 

Reborn, revived, renewed, immortal, 
Resume his reign in  prouder 

might, 

A sun beyond the ebon portal 

Of death and night? 


again to glory’s 


No more, no more—with aching 
brow, 
And restless heart, and burning 
brain, 
We ask the When, the Where, the 
How, 
And ask in vain. 
And all philosophy, all faith, 
All earthly—all celestial lore, 
Have but one voice, which only 
saith, 
Endure—adore ! 


Of the latter portion of Mangan’s 
life there is little to tell, and that 
little one would wish untold. The 
last few years would seem to have 
been spent in a state of partial 
insanity induced by trouble, want, 
and intemperance. Of ‘his orgies 
in vile hovels amidst the scum of 
humanity,” which a biographer 
alludes to, it is but charity to deem 
the account exaggerated, especially 
as he is declared to have only been 
forced to resort to the use of stimu- 
lants by domestic hardships and 
over-exertion. Fidelity to friends 
anda passionate love of nature were 
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inherent in him, and it is sad to 
feel that in circumstances more 
congenial a nobler fate—a happier 
fame—might have been his. Dr. 
Anster and Mr. Petrie are be- 
lieved to have remained faithful 
to him to the last, but Mr. Mitchel 
avers that ‘‘ they could do nothing 
for him; he was out of the reach 
of help; he would not dwell with 
men, or endure decent society ; 
they could but look on with pity 
and wonder.’ It is to be hoped 
that the portrait has been over- 
coloured and that great as were 
his tribulations poor Mangan 
neither did nor suffered so badly 
as here represented. A short time 
before his death’ he had an attack 
of cholera, which, it is asserted, was 
brought on by lack of proper 
nourishment, an euphemistic term 
for starvation. Mr. O’ Daly tells us 
that he found his unfortunate 
countryman in an obscure house in 
Bride Street, recovered, but greatly 
weakened by the recent attack. 
At his own request, admission was 
os for him at the Meath 

ospital, where, notwithstanding 
his “recovery,” he only lingered 
seven days, expiring on the 20th 
of June, 1849, in the forty-seventh 
year of his age. His last moments 
are reported to have been consoled 
by the kind attentions of the Rev. 
Charles Meehan, himself a poet, 
and who, when poor Mangan’s 
remains were carried to their final 
—we had almost said their first— 
resting place in Glasnevin Ceme- 
tery, performed the last ceremonies 
for his brother bard. 

Mr. O’Daly describes Mangan 
as ‘‘ below the middle size, and of 
slender proportions; the ashy pale- 
ness of his face was lighted up by 
eyes of extraordinary brilliancy.” 
“‘Of his manner and customs,”’- he 
continues, ‘‘ it would be impossible 
to give a correct idea; they may 
be best described by an extract 
from his favourite Schiller :— 
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‘His dreams were of great 

objects ; 

He walked amidst us of a silent spirit, 

Communing with himself ; yet I have 
known him 

Transported on a sudden into utter- 
ance 

Of strange conceptions ; kindling into 
splendour. 

His soul revealed itself, and he spake 
so 

That we looked round perplexed upon 
each other, 

Not knowing whether it were crazi- 
ness, 

Or whether it were a god that spake 
in him!’” 


In his sombre-hued portraiture 
of his deceased countryman, Mr. 
Mitchel states that when excited 
by any interesting topic, Mangan’s 
‘blue eyes would then dilate, and 
light up strangely the sepulchral 
pallor of his face.’ Like Blake, 
he believed himself visited by 
spirits, amongst whom came the 
spirit of his father. Upon this 
subject of spiritual communion he 
was taken to task by the Foreign 
Quarterly Review, which, in review- 
ing his ‘‘ Anthologia Germania,” 
contended that he had taken an 
unwarranted liberty with Uhland 
in so translating a well known 
ballad of his as to make him “lay 
down the strange doctrine that the 
death of our friends not only does 
not prevent all companionship be- 
tween their souls and ours, but 
that it even brings us into closer 
communion with them.” 

Few writers of Mangan’s abilities 
have remained so long unknown to 
men using the same language, 
but, whilst his obscurity may be 
partially due to Saxon prejudice, 
Irish writers are, undoubtedly, 
chiefly to blame for it. In the 
first instance, they sought to attach 
an obnoxious political bearing to 
his writings, and, secondly, have 
so extolled and belauded every- 
thing to which his name was ap- 
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pended that, when an impartial 
critic came to peruse some of his 
verses—perhaps some of his worst 
—he has been utterly disappointed, 
and deeming the author a mere 
ans has willingly forgotten 
is name. As a translator he cer- 
tainly deserves high rank; pro- 
bably no one has transmuted the 
spirit of German ballad poesy into 
the English tongue with more 
fidelity ; but as an original poet 
we are by no means inclined to 
grant him the lofty position his 
countrymen claim for him. Man- 
gan, doubtless, knew his own 
idiosyncracies well, and in his 
autobiographical poem of ‘The 
Nameless One ”’ thus characteristi- 
cally portrays his own sad 
career :— 


Roll forth, my song, like the rushing 
river, 
That sweeps along to the mighty 
sea ; 
God will inspire me while i deliver 
My soul of thee ! 


Then shew the world, when my bones 
lie whitening 
Amid the last home of youth and 
eld, 
That there was once one whose veins 
ran lightning 
No eye beheld. 


Tell how his boyhood was one drear 
night hour, 
How shone for him, through his 
grief and gloom, 
No star of all heaven sends to light 
our 
Path to the tomb. 


Roll on, my song, and to after ages 
Tell how, disdaining all earth can 
ive 
He would have taught men, from 
wisdom’s pages, 
The way to live. 


And tell how trampled, divided, 
hated, 
And worn by weakness, disease, 
and wrong, 
He fied for shelter to God, who mated 
His soul with song— 
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With song which alway, sublime or 
vapid, 
Flowed like a rill in the morning 
beam, 
Perchance not deep, but intense and 
rapid— 
A meuntain stream. 


Tell how this: Nameless, condemned 
for years long 
To herd with demons from hell 
beneath, 
Saw things that made him, with 
groans, and tears, long 
For even death. 


Go on to tell how, with genius wasted, 
Betrayed in friendship, befooled in 
love, 
With spirit shipwrecked, and young 
hopes blasted, 
He still, still strove. 


Till, spent with toil, dreeing death 
for others, 
And some whose hands should have 
wrought for him ; 
(If children live not for sires and 
mothers), 
His mind grew dim. 


And he fell far through that pit 
abysmal, 
The gulf and grave of Maginn and 
Burns, 
And pawned his soul for the devil’s 
dismal 
Stock of returns. 


But yet redeemed it in days of 
darkness, 
Amid shapes and signs of the final 
wrath, 
When death, in hideous and ghastly 
starkness, 
Stood in his path. 
And tell how now, amid wreck and 
sorrow, 
And want, and sickness, and house- 
less nights, 
He bides in calmness the silent 
morrow 
That no ray lights. 


And lives he still then? 
and hoary 
And thirty-nine, from despair and 
woe, 
He lives, and enduring what future 
story 
Will never know. 


Yes! old 
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Him grant a grave to, ye pitying The ease with which he sings his 
noble, hapless story shews how familiarly 
Deep in your bosoms! Therelet je had learned to regard the 


him dwell ; - ors 
He, too, had tears for all souls in ghastly elements of his life. 


troubl 
en ip hell !* Joun H. Incram. 


* How strongly pronounced in the opposite and yet kindred qualities of 
delight and despair is the lyre of Ireland, may be realised by comparing this poem 
of Mangan's with Waller's “ Dance light !” which is full of a charming joy :— 


“ Ah, sweet Kitty Neil, rise up from that wheel— 

Your neat little foot will be weary from spinning ; 
Come trip down with me to the sycamore-tree, 

Half the parish is there, and the dance is beginning. 
The sun is gone down, but the full harvest-moon 

Shines sweetly and cool on the dew-whitened valley ; 
While all the air rings with the soft, loving things 

Each little bird sings in the green shaded alley.” 


With a blush and a smile, Kitty rose up the while, 

Her eye in the glass, as she bound her hair, glancing ; 
Tis hard to refuse when a young lover sues— 

So she couldn’t but choose to—go off to the dancing. 
And now on the green, the glad groups are seen— 

Each gay-hearted lad with the lass of his choosing ; 
And Pat, without fail, leads out sweet Kitty Neil— 

Somehow, when he asked, she ne’er thought of refusing. 


Now, Felix Magee puts his pipes to his knee, 
And with flourish so free, sets each couple in motion ; 
With a cheer and a bound, the lads patter the ground— 
The maid@# move around just like swans on the ocean. 
Cheeks bright as the rose—feet light as the doe’s, 
Now coyly retiring, now boldly advancing— 
Search the world all round, from the sky to the ground, 
No SUCH SIGHT CAN BE FOUND AS AN IRISH LASS DANCING! 


Sweet Kate ! who could view your bright eyes of deep blue, 

Beaming humidly through their dark lashes so mildly, 
Your fair-turned arm, heaving breast, rounded form, 

Nor feel his heart warm, and his pulses throb wildly. 
Young Pat feels his heart, as he gazes, depart, 

Subdued by the smart of such painful yet sweet love ; 
The sight leaves his eye, as he cries with a sigh, 

“ Dance light, for my heart it lies under your feet, love !”” 


Dr. Waller was for some time editor of this magazine, and is still singing.—[Ep.] 
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CHRISTMAS EVE IN A NORTHERN 
VICARAGE. 


‘(Ir has been along year. 1 am 
glad you keep to your old habit of 
coming to us at Christmas, Clare, 
for else we should never see you 
at all.” 

“Well, Mary, you must remem- 
ber my time is so full of my work. 
I would gladly see you oftener, 
but indeed this last year I have 
seen no one.” 

‘And you don’t look any the 
better for it, Clare. I am sure 
you write too much, and live alone 
too much.” 

‘So people are fond of saying,” 
answered he, with a proud smile; 
‘‘but one cannot put aside the 
burnings of the spirit. I must 
write, and give my message to the 
world. I am driven to it, and 
given a strength not my own.” 

Mary looked at him wistfully. 
She sat in a low arm-chair by the 
side of a fire that glowed in deep- 
hearted honouring of old Christ- 
mas. She was a fair, sweet-faced 
woman, with a sprinkle of grey 
upon her hair. Claremont, who 
stood upon the hearthrug in front 
of the fire, was perhaps the only 
person who called her Mary now. 
She was ‘‘Mamma” in the Vicar- 
age; and out of it ‘‘ Mrs. Robarts, 
the good parson’s wife.” 

Her brother Clare was. older 
than herself. He stooped, and 
his hair was fast growing grey. 
His eyes had a peculiar, in-turned, 


absorbed look, which Mary thought 
had grown upon him in the last 
year. They scarcely ever met save 
at this chill, cheerful season; for 
Claremont, as a student and re- 
cluse, found London his most con- 
genial residence, and the place 
where it was most easy to be 
alone; while Mrs. Robarts had 
spent the last twenty-five years of 
her life in this far-away, bustling 
parish. The Vicarage lay in the 
midst of a smoke-clouded valley, 
where the trees pined and died, 
and the streams lost their inno- 
cence and purity. A chain of high 
and healthy hills girdle the popu- 
lous valley, and here Mother 
Nature timidly lingers, and her 
footsteps are to be traced by those 
who will climb to look, in the 
shape of heather and bilberry. 
The changing lights and colours 
of this far-off range are just visible 
from the Vicarage windows; and 
Mrs. Robarts, having scanned her 
brother’s face, turns, as is her 
hourly and almost unconscious 
habit, to look upon the friendly 
outlines of the hills. 

‘‘ But,” she said, gently, ‘‘ you 
have written your book. Why 
not take some rest now, and come 
out into a more practical living for 
awhile ? I am sure it would refresh, 
if not strengthen you, in more 
ways than one.” 

‘‘It would be waste of time, 
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Mary,” he said, impatiently. ‘And 
now that my book has not suc- 
ceeded, I feel more than ever that 
I must go on writing. I must 
explain my plan until people 
understand it.” 

“It is very brave of you,” said 
Mrs. Robarts, with a little sigh ; 
“but don’t you think you might 
take a little interval? I fear you 
will overdo it.” 

“Impossible! Why, I have all 
the powers of the universe to 
uphold me while I do my work! 
The message—the great truth of 
the coming regeneration, is given 
to me to pass on to the world, as 
it lies asleep.” 

“You know, Clare dear, I always 
did say rude things to you—so 
—- you will forgive me when 

say that I have read your book 
with a desire to know, but indeed 
I don’t yet know how the world is 
to become regenerate according to 
your method.” 

** Man does but need to be made 
to understand the truths of the 
regeneration. If he but once 
appreciates that his body is the 
temple of the living God, how can 
he thereafter desecrate it? Man 
is unregenerate because he is 
wholly undeveloped as to the inner 
spaces of his soul. He is glad of 
external foolishness because he 
knows no better. He wanders 
into trivialities which are utterly 
unimportant, because he does not 
know that man is to be redeemed 
and made happy by a life conse- 
crated to the ideal. This fact I 
must impart to him: I have given 
my life to the pursuit of the highest 
truth; regardless of consequences, 
I have followed it throughout my 
career, and my efforts are now 
crowned by ability to assure my 
fellow men that regeneration is 
a grand reality, and that we have 
but to aspire towards it.” 

“ But,” said Mary, “you be- 
come so lost in your intellectual 
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modes of thought that you forget 
that they can only touch upon 
certain minds prepared for them. 
You talk of regenerating the world 
by preaching purity and love— 
well, I fancy that my husband 
has been preaching the same in 
his old-fashioned way these forty 
years in this parish; and though 
I know he has done a large 
amount of good, yet I can’t say 
the parish is absolutely regenerate. 
There are some people whom one 
cannot approach—lI should like to 
bring you and your book face to 
face with them! It makes me 
impatient when you talk of regene- 
rating the world, you modern 
reformers! You attain, perhaps, 
a grand republican conception ; 
and entirely forget that you need 
angels to carry it out. Even if 
your audience should be numbered 
by thousands, you only affect a 
little section of the world. Masses 
of men as good as yourself will be 
untouched by you: will pass you 
by. Oriental history, for instance, 
will go on much the same, even 
though you fire a thousand English 
and American readers with a sym- 
pathy for you. You cannot make 
people know by telling; they can 
only find out for themselves that 
truth and purity bring peace. How 
I should like to have taken you 
to see old Ailse, who died a 
little while ago in her lonely cottage 
away onthe upland. Ishall never 
forget her sweet placid face, as 
innocent-looking and almost as 
fair as a baby’s, with eyes as blue. 
Her soft hair shone like a band of 
silver beneath her snowy high- 
crowned cap, whose frill extended 
round her chin. Her only com- 
— was a sleek cat. On her 
ittle table lay her open Bible, and 
by it her Prayer-book, apparently 
well kept, yet well used. She rose 


slowly, and met us with a peaceful 
smile, to the Vicar’s ‘Good day, 
Ailse! 


How are you getting on?’ 
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‘ Meterly,* thank God! How good 
He is to send you to me when I 


can’t totter to His house!’ During 


our visit I said, ‘ Your life is very 
lonely—have you no friends!’ 
‘Yea, t’neighbours look in now 
and then, and I pray for patience.’ 
She was a thankful old creature. 
I think I can still hear her feeble 
voice, and see the light in her eyes 
when she said, ‘Goodness and 
mercy have followed me all the 
days of my life, and I shall dwell 
in the house of the Lord for ever.’ 
Once she remarked, ‘When I 
was young and strong, the nighest 
church was three miles off, but I 
liked t?walk, and took a bit o’ 
dinner i’ my pocket, so ’at I could 
stay both sarvices. By t’ time it 
were too much for me, a new 
church were built half-way. When 
I couldn’t walk that, Holmclough 
got its church, an’ I was fain to 
turn in theer. And when my feet 
failed to carry me so fur, your 
good husband built here at Lane- 
side t? new school, and it were 
grand to have sarvice here. And 
now when I cannot cross th’ door- 
stone, the good Lord sends His 
minister with the Sacrament to my 
very hearth.’ Dear old Ailse was 
found one morning in her bed 
dead, looking as if one sleep had 
merged in the other—a peaceful 
smile upon her face still.” 

“‘ A very pretty picture, Mary,” 
said Claremont, who had seated 
himself near his sister, ‘‘ but what 
is your point?” 

“Why,” she answered, ‘‘I am 
trying to shew you that there are 
worlds beyond that in which you 
live and think—that you are only 
allowing yourself to be carried off 
your balance when you talk of 
reforming humanity according 
to a set plan, or all at once. 
All practical workers know it is 


impossible. I want you to face 
the practical for a little while— 
perhaps I have too much of the 
practical in my life, but I am sure 
you have not enough. Don’t talk 
of your scheme of reformation as 
universal until you can go out of 
the intellectual sphere and touch 
people in other and various states 
of life. Ill introduce you to old 
Molly Dean, who comes for alms 
once a fortnight. If you talk to 
her of regeneration she’ll ask you 
for some ‘bacca.’ They call her 
‘Bonny Mouth.’ She is a perfect 
picture of infirmity, bowed, blear- 
eyed, and leaning upon two sticks. 
Whether her mouth were espe- 
cially bonny in youth or not I 
cannot tell, but it is plausible in 
age. Once, after hearing from her 
an unusually pitiful tale, I called 
at her cottage. A married son 
and his large family lived with 
her. The son’s wife was weak in 
health, and a miserable manager. 
When I went in I found the 
women and children enjoying a 
most comfortable meal—tea, and 
hot muffins soaked in butter; a 
nice smell of baking bread in the 
oven, and a mug nearly full of 
unbaked dough on the hearth. 
‘Well, Mary,’ I said, ‘this is a 
pleasant kind of starvation.’ She 
readily answered, ‘Bless yo’, Mis- 
tress Robarts, we were just thank- 
ing the Lord at I’de bin able to 
borrow t’brass.’ I could not resist 
adding, ‘If I had borrowed the 
money I would make less butter 
serve—we are more careful at the 
Vicarage.’ Once a year the owner 
of their cottage gave a supper to 
his tenants, and I heard from his 
wife, with no little surprise, that 
‘old Bonny Mouth’ had been one 
of the noisiest of the merrymakers, 
singing and dancing in a wonder- 
ful way. When Molly next pre- 


* Northern dialect for moderately. 
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sented herself at the Vicarage I 
accosted her with ‘Mary, what is 
this I hear of you?—singing and 
dancing at the rent-supper, and 
making a fool of yourself?’ She 
looked up with a sharp twinkle in 
her eye, and struck the floor with 
her right-hand crutch, as she an- 
swered, ‘ Mistress Robarts, if yo’ll 
turn to th’ third chapter of Eccle- 
siastes, and fourth verse, yo’ll find 
it says, ‘* There’s a time to laugh, 
and a time to donce.’” ‘ Yes, Mary, 
but it also says, ‘‘ There’s a time to 
die.” Surely at the age of eighty- 
four the time to dance is over, and 
the other time must be near.’ 
‘Mistress Robarts, I’ve allus bin a 
woman of a cheerful sperrit, an’ 
e see a cheerful sperrit likes a 
bit o’ singing an’ doncing, when 
it con get it, an’ it’s noan so oft I 
get th’chonce ’at yo’ need flight me 
neaw.’ . 
‘Old Molly must be approached 
through some other avenue than 


— yet is she not a human 
eing, although her intellect has 
not been developed so that she 


could understand your book? 
God’s ways are infinite and infi- 
nitely various: I only ask workers 
to allow that, and to regard their 
own work as possibly one way. 
My experience teaches me that it 
is so; and though I feel my own 
way to be the only one possible to 
me, yet am I willing to allow that 
you also may be in the only way 

ssible to you. Only don’t claim 
it to be God’s only way.” 

Her philosopher brother was 
walking restlessly about by this 
time. 

‘My dear Mary,” he answered, 
“you only require to be more 
highly developed, and you would 
see that my revelation includes, 
crowns, completes all others.” 

“So it may—so it may,” said 
Mary; ‘yet it is strange that 
human life goes on the same, 
although your book is published! 
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I can’t help telling you what I 
feel, though it hurts me to say it. 
You may little think it, but I felt 
saddest when you were shewing 
me the reviews of your book. 
Some were enthusiastic in praise 
of you, but when you came to 
those that spoke of you as losing 
yourself in a metaphysical dream, 
or as hopelessly transcendental, or 
as feverish and unbalanced, none 
of which expressions appeared to 
be applied wantonly or thought- 
lessly, you put them aside with a 
gentle impatience, and said the 
writers were not sufficiently highly 
vitalised.” 

Her brother’s sensitive face was 
moved with pain ; but the features 
soon softened again, for the man 
found a new cloud-dream on which 
he rode to his skies again, where 
he had grown accustomed to dwell. 

‘‘Mamma,” exclaimed two 
piping and reproachful voices at 
this juncture of the conversation, 
** you have been telling stories to 
Uncle Clare, and we didn’t know!” 

‘*Poor little ill-used mortals,” 
laughed Mrs. Robarts. ‘‘ Well, 
as it’s Christmas Eve, I suppose 
stories you must have. So come 
along.” 

The children quickly established 
themselves, and the dreamer sat 
down again in his arm-chair before 
the glowing fire, where he could 
command a view of Mrs. Robarts 
and her children. Notwithstand- 
ing his growing tendency not to 
observe, he could not help watch- 
ing the picture which formed so 
great a contrast to everything 
within his solitary, book-burdened 
bachelor-rooms. 

“Well, children, I will tell you 
a little story of the Cotton Famine ; 
but it shall only be a little one, 
for Uncle Clare will have read all 
the history of it told by abler 
story-tellers than I am. But I 
can never forget some incidents 
of it here among our own 
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people. Many of them became 
demoralised during that time 
which obliged them to receive 
alms, and thereby forfeit their 
honest self-respect. At first some 
of them received the much-needed 
dole with lips compressed and 
defiant eyes—others with tears, 
and many were sorely ‘clemmed’ 
before they would stoop to ask 
‘relief.’ We tried to spare them 
this suffering as far as we could. 
Many a time I hurried out in the 
dark evenings with bundles of 
clothing, and baskets of food, or 
else I sent for them at such times 
as they could come and go without 
being seen by others. But after 
a time the distress became too 
general to indulge them in this 
way. Some never needed such 
consideration ; they took kindly to 
the degrading position at once. 
One woman used to appear so 
smiling, and grew fatter and rosier 
than 1 had ever known her. I 
said to her one day, ‘ Really, Ann, 
I believe bad times agree with 
you better than good ones.’ She 
readily replied, ‘Yo’re  reet, 
missis, i’ good times Tummus 
drank welly oer © he arned, 
an’ me an’ t’childer had to clem— 
neaw we’n getten clous t’aur 
backs, an’ moor meyt i’ aur bal- 
lies.’ The thrifty operatives were 
the worst off. Whilst their savings 
were unspent they might have no 
relief, and in many cases their 
little hoards were locked up in 
co-operative mills, which, being 
unworked, could neither pay in- 
terest, nor refund prineipal, during 
the famine.” 

‘Speaking of our peoples’ un- 
willingness to receive alms reminds 
me of old Matthews. He had 
been ill for some time, and evi- 
dently he and his wife were sorely 
pinched. The Vicar was visiting 
them, and noticed the old woman’s 
dimmed eyesand trembling hands; 
the sick man feeble and drooping. 
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My husband told him if he would 
send to the Vicarage he should 
have a little beef tea, or some port 
wine. The old cheek flushed, as 
he quavered out, ‘Thank yo’ kindly, 
maister, but aw never have gwon 
nor sent to greyt folks’ heauses 
for ought i’ my life, an aw cannot 
do it neaw.’ 

‘During the enforced idleness 
our sewing schools were a great 
blessing to the women and girls. 
In addition to the pieces of calico, 
flannel, and linsey we had to cut 
and make up, we had many private 
friends, who sent us large boxes 
of cast-off clothes. These gifts 
were a great advantage in teaching 
the women how to make the best 
of things. They were delighted 
to see us cut out from a lady’s 
riding skirt five boys’ jackets, and 
from the lining of a gentleman’s 
dressing-gown as many waistcoats, 
of neat shepherd’s plaid, to wear 
with the jackets. With the volun- 
tary help of a milliner, we got 
fifteen tidy bonnets from an old 
silk dress! And many a really 
beautiful counterpane made from 
the gaily coloured bits of flannel, 
prettily arranged in various pat- 
terns, that the kind manufacturers 
sent us with the ordinary flannels. 
At first we were puzzled to know 
what to do with white satin slip- 
pers, gauzy evening dresses, braided 
military coat, scarlet hunting tog- 
gery, that accompanied more use- 
ful apparel. A bright thought 
flashed from one of us—‘ Sell 
them to the buyers of cast-off 
clothes, and with the money pur- 
chase warm stockings and clogs ’— 
which we did. 

“One of the sewing scholars 
was a fair innocent-eyed girl of 
eighteen, who had a paralysed 
father, and to ‘supply his needs, 
and her stepmother’s, Jane was 
often, as she expressed it herself, 
‘hungry enough to eat off her 
finger ends.’ A young shy pren- 
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tice lad, about her own age, used 


to come courting her on the way, 


from the school. One of his most 
touching appeals to her affection 
was offering time after time half 
his supper, which he brought in 
his handkerchief. Poor Eli was 
an orphan lad, and very slight in 
figure. He looked something of 
@ guy in a pair of his uncle’s old 
trousers—the uncle being a stout, 
middle-aged man. This loose 
garment was an eyesore to Jane, 
and feeling grateful forthesuppers, 
she asked him one evening to don 
his Sunday breeches, and bring 
her the old ones. And while sit- 
ting up with her father (that 
night) she made such good use of 
her newly-acquired skill that next 
morning Eli looked as if he and 
his trousers had been made for 
each other. ‘Eh, but they were 
stiff to sew,’ said Jane, when long 
afterwards she told me the story ; 
‘for he’d worn ’em, and worched 
in’em, and his uncle afore him, till 
they’re thick wi’ grease an’ dirt.’ 

‘«‘ Emboldened by Jane’skindness, 
it was not long before Eli said, 
‘ My lass, aw’d like to shap a little 
whome of our own—what dost 
thou say to it?’ ‘But thou can- 
not shap it eaut o’ nought,’ 
answered Jane, ‘‘an’ we winnot 
begin wi’ debts.’ ‘Nay, lass, aw 
dunnot myean to be hampered wi’ 
debts. Aw’ve brass for a second- 
hond bed, an’ a couple o’ cheers, 
an’ happen a bit ov a table. An’ 
if thou’rt willin’, aw’ll put up 
t’axings [banns] to-morn.’ ‘Aw 
dunnot lke to lave my fayther, 
an’ him so helpless,’ pleaded Jane, 
but Eli was ready—‘ He’ll ha’ 
moor to eayt if he hasn’t thee to 
keep. Aw’ve eight shillings a 
week for two on us, an’ thou 
cannot weel be maur clemmed than 
thou has bin. An’ a little whome 
©’ eaur own ’ill be some comfort- 
able.’ And so the maiden was 
wooed and won. 
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‘‘Eli is now a master wheel- 
wright, having apprentices of his 
own under him, and his wife, in 
her well-furnished house and cheer- 
ful, prosperous life, has no cause 
to regret the improvident mar- 
riage she made at the time of the 
Cotton Famine, though for some 
time they were hard put to it to 
make both ends meet. Jane is an 
excellent manager, and practises 
the lessons she learnt in the sewing 
school, in contriving garments for 
the troop of bright, singing little 
children that surround her. I 
know no couple in the parish who 
are bringing up their family more 
ereditably than Eli and Jane 
Walmsley.” 

‘‘Now, mother, tell us about 
Nancy who wouldn’t get mar- 
ried!” exclaimed the children, 
directly their mother ceased speak- 
ing. She gave one glance at Clare, 
and seeing she had, at all events, 
some of his attention, plunged 
into another true romance. 

‘“‘T was much struck by the 
old-fashioned simplicity of two 
spinster sisters, Nancy and Doro- 
thy Cunliffe, who waited upon the 
Vicar a few days after the burial 
of their mother. She had rented 
a small moorland farm, and they 
came to ask his advice before they 
took any steps for the future. 
He was many years their junior, 
and felt hardly competent to direct 
two such steady, grave-looking 
women as Nancy and Dorothy 
Cunliffe. However, they described 
their circumstances, and gradually 
unfolded their plans, which seemed 
to him prudent and sensible, and 
after some talk the good sisters 
left his study perfectly satisfied 
with the interview, and thankin 
him for his kindness and al 
advice. 

“The farm was given up, and 
soon the sisters took a cottage 
nearer to us. Nancy, the elder, 
was a stirring, energetic woman, 
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ready to take the man’s place in a 
house; Dorothy, the younger, of 
smaller make, had a short, awk- 
ward arm, from a bad burn in 
childhood, and looked up to her 
sister in everything. _ 

“Nancy taught in our Sunday 
School, and managed all thesmaller 
and most troublesome children 
admirably. She also made herself 
useful to us in many other ways. 
She was not without admirers, 
too; more than one widower 
sought her in marriage, for the 
sisters, among other good qualities, 
had something in the Savings 
Bank. 

‘“« After a time Nancy undertook 
some work for an uncle, who lived 
at too great a distance for her to 
return home every night; so it 
was arranged that she should 
always come home on Saturday, 
and go back early on the follow- 
ing Sonday. Dorothy’s work 
was near the house at home; she 
always looked the picture of con- 
tent. 

“One Sunday evening our tract 
distributors had come to change 
their tracts—Nancy was one of 
them. She waited her turn until 
all had been served, and when I 
had supplied her still lingered 
until the others had departed. I 
then noticed a troubled look on 
her face. ‘ Well, Nancy, is some- 
thing wrong in your district?’ 
‘Not in my district, ma’am, but 
in my home.’ ‘I hope Dorothy 
is well.’ ‘Oh, yes, well enough in 
health, but my heart is so full I 
must speak to you.’ I felt 
alarmed; Nancy’s face turned so 
pale, and I offered her a chair, 
saying, ‘Tell me all your grief, 
Nancy—Is it anything I can 
lighten?’ She could not have 
spoken more solemnly had she 
been describing her sister’s death, 
than when she gave me this 
account:— ‘You know, ma’am, 
how comfortable Dolly and me 
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have lived together, and how 
lately I’ve had to go tomy Uncle 
Ben’s. A fortnight since I came 
home as usual, very tired, and 
pled to get to my sister again. I 

adn’t much to say for I were 
weary, but I could not keep from 
watching Dolly as she set the tea- 
things, she looked so breet; she 
knocked about more lightsome 
than usual, till I couldn’t help 
saying—“ Dolly, what makes thee 
so breet to-night?” She turned 
to me wi’ such a smile, ‘‘ Why, 
Nancy, I’ve getten a chap.” I 
felt as if I were shot. ‘A chap! 
What dost thou mean, Dolly?” 
and she laughed out in my face, 
ma’am. ‘I mean what I say, I’ve 
getten a chap.” ‘An’ who is it 
that’s as great a fool as thee?” I 
said. “Billy Buttreth,” says Dolly. 
‘‘ Billy Buttreth !” I said, ‘a thrift- 
less, ne’er-do-weel; nay, Dolly, 
if thou wants to be wed, do take 
up with somebody more likely to 
give thee as good as thou’lt leave 
—what had he to say to thee?’’ 
‘* He said he thought we were old 
enough to be wed if ever we meant 
to be.” “‘ And what said thou?” “T 
said I thought so too.” You see, 
Mrs. Robarts,’ said Nancy, apolo- 
getically, ‘it’s Dolly’s first offer, and 
the old saying, ‘‘ Th’ older and th’ 
madder” is true, so I didn’t blame 
her as I might have done, but I 
talked iit, and told her how 
many good chances I’d given up 
for her, till she softened, and 
I left it there, thinking Dolly 
would see the foolishness of her 
conduct, and give up Billy at once. 
I went back to my Uncle Ben’s, 
and said I couldn’t come much 
longer, Dorothy needed me at 
home. At the week end, when I 
came back, Dolly smirked at me 
as breet as ever, andI said, ‘‘ Has 
Billy Buttreth been again ?’” 
“Yes, Nancy.” “‘ And isit settled?” 
‘Tt is.” ‘‘And I shall hear no more 
of this nonsense.” ‘It isn’t non- 
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sense, Nancy.” ‘ What did thou 
say to him?” ‘“ Well, when he 
came in I were blowing the fire, 
and I gave him t’ bellows, and 
asked him to blow.” When I 
heard our Dolly say that, ma’am, 
you might have knocked me down 
with a pea; I felt it was all over.’ 
‘But,’ I pleaded, ‘it isnot wicked 
to be married, Nancy; and per- 
haps Dorothy’s lover is a better 
man than you suppose.’ ‘I know 
him only too well,’ said Nancy, 
sternly; and I said to Dolly, ‘If 
thou weds bim we part for ever.” 
“‘Nay, Nancy, there’s no need,” 
said Dolly. ButI told her every- 
thing should be divided, even to a 
spoon, and it shall be.’ 

“T felt it was a delicate case for 
me to interfere in, and so I only 
just tried to persuade Nancy to 
make the best of it. Dorothy was 
old enough to know what she was 
about, and would please herself. 
It was not unnatural in her to get 
married. How old was she? 
‘Forty-five last birthday.’ ‘Were 

ou never tempted to marry, 
Nancy ? > *T never did marry,’ 
was the grim response, ‘ though 
less than two months since ['d a 
very different proffer to Dolly’s, 
and for her sake I said, No. Per- 
haps you remember me being called 
out of the Sunday School, and 
coming in again a bit flustered.’ 
‘Yes, I do.’ ‘A _ neighbour,’ 
continued Nancy, ‘beckoned me 
out, and I went in her house to 
find an old sweetheart that I 
hadn’t seen for nigh twenty years. 
He set his heart on me before I 
were out of my teens, and followed 
me like a dog for years, but I 
never cared for him in the way he 
wished, and in the end he left the 
neighbourhood, and settled in 
Manchester. He married a quiet, 
respectable woman, and I supposed 
forgot me altogether. But it 
seems he isn’t one to forget. He 
has lately lost his wife, and 
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nothing would do but he must see 
me again. He is doing a good 
business as a master shoemaker, 
and could offer me a far better 
home than in the old times. He 
said I should live like a lady, and 
his two pretty lasses would call 
me “mother,” and be loving and 
dutiful as if they were mine; but 
I turned away as I said, ‘‘Say no 
more, Reuben. It cannot be. I 
want no change for myself, and I 
think thy two little lasses may 
think all the better of thee without 
astepmother.” As Nancy concluded 
her voice grew husky, and her 
gray eyes were softened by tears, 
but she hurriedly bade me ‘Good 
night,’ as if ashamed of her 
emotion, and took up her tracts 
and departed. 

“‘A few days afterwards I had 
a long chat with Dorothy, and 
found that small woman had fully 
made up her mind to take Billy 
Buttreth, ‘for better, for worse.’ 
She spoke of him as William, and 
said he had not always been 
steady, but he had had no settled 
home, no woman to care for him, 
and now he promised he would go 
her way. She should have no 
cause to rue wedding him. She 
was sorry Nancy was so hard— 
she always had been hard upon 
men. I inquired about the faith- 
ful shoemaker, and Dorothy’s 
brown eyes twinkled merrily as 
she said, ‘Oh, yes, Reuben was a 
pretty lad, with a fair chaney-like 
face and sandy hair. He did 
make labour to get nigh Nancy, 
but she ran away from him like a 
hare. When she wore pina- 
fores,’ said Dolly, ‘I’ve seen 
them race in this fashion scores of 
times, and if he caught her she’d 
throw her pinafore over her head, 
and neither look at him, nor let 
him look at her; and as soon as 
she could get loose she was off 
again, and never stopped till she 
could reach our own house, and 
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fasten the door between them.’ 
* But they were only children then, 
Dorothy.’ ‘Maybe, but Nancy’s 
heart never melted to Reuben. 
Yet,’ said: she, lowering her voice, 
‘there was one young man that I 
used to think Nancy had some 
feeling for; but before she had 
made up her mind she was told 
that a child was borne him by 
another woman, and from that day, 
though he asked her over and 
over again, she always answered, 
“‘There’s only one woman for thee 
to marry—the mother of thy child.” 
And I do believe Nancy has been 
harder on men ever since.’ 

“‘Dorothy Cunliffe’s married life 
proved that her faith in William 
was not misplaced. Noman loved 
his home more, or stayed at home 
better, or could have made a 
gentler, kinder husband than he. 
And Dolly kept their home so clean 
and bright, and made such a 
blithe, chirping little wife, that 
he used to say the only blowing- 
up done in their house was done 
by the bellows.” 

‘“‘T like your stories, mamma,” 
observed a very little lady among 
the audience, with a very wise air, 
‘‘ because they don’t seem made up. 
One more, please, before tea.’ 

‘Am I tiring you, Clare?” said 
Mrs. Robarts; “these children are 
so importunate.” 

‘“‘Tndeed, no,” he answered; 
‘“‘this sort of life is so different 
from anything I meet with that I 
confess it interests me. Pray go 
on.” 

*‘T will tell you about old Sally, 
then, for I am sure that will be 
something you don’t meet with. 

‘One wild March morning a 
very old woman I had never seen 
before, presented herself in my 
kitchen and asked for me. She 
was scrupulously clean. Her white 
hair was blown about her still 
whiter cap, and the red handker- 
chief that supplied a bonnet’s place. 
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She looked eagerly at me when 
I asked her name, and answered 
‘Sally Hebbleston.’ ‘Where did 
she come from?’ ‘ Birchenden ;’ 
the next parish, about three miles 
distant. ‘What had brought her 
so far?’ ‘She had heard I was a 
good woman, and she had been 
praying hard,+ as she fought 
against the wind, that the Lord 
would open my heart to her that 
morning.’ ‘How far had she 
prayed He would open it?’ ‘To 
give her seven-pence.’ ‘ Why did 
she fix on seven-pence?’ ‘It was 
the day she had to pay her club- 
money, and she was just that sum 
short.’ ‘Was she not known in 
Birchenden, where there lived 
plenty of kind ladies able to help 
her?’ ‘That was just it—she 
couldn’t ax ’em; they had never 
known her beg.’ She opened her 
horny old hands: ‘ Look yo’, mis- 
tress, yo’ may see I’ve worched 
hard o’ my life. I’ve weshed and 
scrubbed, and scoured for ’em, 
and kep mysel’ respectable, an’ I 
cannot ax ’em for aught neaw. I’d 
worch willingly, but rheumatics 
maes me sae stiff it’s little 1 con 
get thro’, and younger folks hae 
getten my jobs.’ ‘Had she no 
children able to support her?’ I 
inquired. ‘Now, now, I’ve bin a 
widdy nigh fifty year, and my 
childer deed young, nobbut one 
lad ’at listed for a sodjer, and he 
hasn’t bin yeard on for abune 
twenty year.’ 

“‘T gave the decent old creature 
meat and drink, and the desired 
seven-pence; then, with a lightened 
heart she went her way. 

“The next time old Sally paid 
me a visit I found her desires had 
risen to a shilling. After some 
talk with her, I suggested the 
workhouse as preferable to the 
starvation that threatened her. 
She bad a natural shrinking: from 
this refuge, but in time allowed 
that it was better than beggary. 
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A few more visits, and with a 
quivering lip she told me she was 
‘going into the house.’ She did 
not remain there long, and once 
again presented herself, looking 
considerably sadder and thinner. 
I asked why she had left the 
workhouse. Sally replied by the 
counter question, * Would yo’ like 
to be put to bed wi’ two mad 
women, an’ have a lot skriking 
about yo’ o’ night?’ ‘Certainly 
not,’ said I. ‘That’s what aw 
had. Aw were knocked black and 
blue, they pailed [beat] me sae, an’ 
if aw’d had onny teeth left, they’d 
a bin knocked eaut o’ my meauth, 
for my face were gradely sore wi’ 
their banging their arms and 
honds abeaut.’ ‘Did you make 
no complaint?’ ‘It were no use; 
aw were soon telled aw hadn’t 
cum there a likin’, but a livin’, an’ 
aw mun mak’ ¢’ best on’t, an’ uw 
did as lung as aw could. It’s 
little aw need to keep me—aw 
were never dainty in my meyt, 
an’ aw nother snuff nor smoke. 
There’s two or three ladies ’ill gie 
me some broken bits neaw an’ ten, 
so if yo’ll do a bitten too, aw con 
live an’ dee i’ quietness, an’ that’s 
o’ aw ax o’ the Lord neaw.’ 

‘This was the last time I ever 
saw the old woman, so I suppose 
the final quietness she prayed for 
was not long in coming.” 

“That is very short and very 
doleful,’’ observed the wise little 
lady. ‘‘We must have another 
one to make up.” 

‘Well, I wonder if I ever told 
you about Eve Rhodes and ‘ Betty 
O’Dud’s drame ?’ 

‘“‘Of all the women who used to 
attend my ‘Mothers’ Meetings’ 
Eve Rhodes was the most regular 
and attentive. In spite of her very 
poor clothing she looked less com- 
mon than the other women. ° Her 
comely face must once have been 
very bonny; the hazel eyes were 
still bright, and the nose and 
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mouth well shaped, the whole 
lighted up by a sweet, refined 
expression. She was often accom- 
panied by an epileptic daughter 
named Hannah, of, perhaps, twenty 
years of age—a tall, slender, hand- 
some girl, who could neither sew, 
knit, nor attend to the Scripture 
reading, but who generally sat in 
the warmest corner, rolling strips 
of newspaper into spills. These 
spills she would mutely offer to 
me on going home. Occasionally 
we were disturbed by Hannah 
having a fit. Working women 
make but little fuss at such times, 
and though it was distressing to 
see the writhing limbs and dis- 
torted countenance while it lasted, 
we soon got over the excitement, 
and proceeded with our work. 

‘* Eve always wore large specta- 
cles, and while giving the lesson 
somehow I got in the way of 
directing it more especially to her 
than to the rest. The intense look 
she fixed upon me I believe caused 
me to do so. Sometimes she would 
suggest for my reading a subject 
that had puzzled her. Once it was 
‘the sin against the Holy Ghost.’ 
Another time the Baptist’s death. 
She felt troubled, she said, that 
such a vile woman as Herodias 
should get her own way; and such 
a good man be left by God to die 
at her bidding. I reminded her 
that John’s work was finished— 
death to him would be a welcome 
release from the cruel dungeon 
in which he was languishing; 
that afterwards both Herod and 
Herodias were banished by the 
Emperor, and died miserably; and I 
related a legend I had once read 
of Salome, the daughter of He- 
rodias, in later years crossing a 
frozen lake, falling through, and 
being in turn decapitated by the 
ice. At the conclusion Eve thanked 
me heartily, and the women gene- 
rally expressed great satisfaction. 

“‘T called at Widow Rhodes’s 
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cottage one morning, and she 
noticed that I had lost my voice, 
and asked me, ‘Mistress, did ye 
ever know onny body get a woarse- 
ness in a@ drame?’ ‘No, Eve, 
indeed I never did; but why do 
you ask?’ ‘Because Betty O’Duds 
did—didn’t ye know Betty? Hoo 
were wed to a deaf and dumb 
felly.’ ‘I did not know her by 
that name; had she no other?’ 
‘ Aye, hoo had, but aw connot co it 
to mind—hoo’s bin dyead this 
dozen year.’ ‘But about Betty 
and her dream, Eve?’ ‘ Well, 
mistress, one day me and owd 
Grinder wife were havin’ a cup 0’ 
tay wi’ Betty O’Duds, an’ owd 
Grinder wife axed her how hoo’d 
getten sich a woarseness, for we 
could hardly yer a word ’at hoo 
said. “I gait it i’ a drame,” 
Betty sed. ‘‘ Nay, tha never gait 
it i’ adrame,” says I, ‘or it had a 

won when tha wakkened.”’ ‘‘ Aye, 

ut aw did,” says Bet ; ‘‘awdramed 
aw were gooin’ a walkin’ on ¢’ 
Yewood road, an’ it were dusk, 
an aw saw a great kist [chest] 
stonnin’ in’t road, an’ a bit o’ nice 
chintz print hangin’ o’er t’side. 
Aw thought it ud mak a gradely 
pratty gown, an’ aw gav it a bit 
of a poo, and fund it cum, so aw 
poo’d an aw poo’d till aw’d getten 
enough, and rented it off. Then 
aw yeard sombry coing eaut, an’ 
aw saw two fellies i’ black, an’ 
aw’re sum freetened. Aw set off 
a runnin’ as fast as aw cud, wi’ t’ 
print lapped i’ my brat [apron], 
an’ aw thought they’re after me. 
Aw turned down a lone; eh, but 
it were nasty, and slutchey. Aw 
went slip, slip, slippin’ at every 
foot. T’one side o’ t’ lone were a 
steep bonk, an’ aw coom to a lot 
o’ steps ’at led to a great buildin’, 
’at favvoured a barn. Aw run up 
t? steps sum sharp, an’ there a 
door at one end, an’ aw tried hard 
tosqueeze through, but aw couldn’t. 
Aw yeard skrikes and groans i’th’ 
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inside, ’at fairly flayed me, an’ aw 
run to t’other side, an’ theer aw 
fund a hole i’th’ wo’ [ wall], but aw 
couldn’t hae getten through it—it 
were so smo’; eh, theer were some 
awful noises; it maks my flesh 
creep when aw think o’ thir yellin’ 
and screechin’ neaw ; an’ thir burst 
through sich a smoke o’ brimstone 
an’ flame as tuk my breath, an’ 
welly kill me. Aw tried to skrike, 
but aw’re that choked by 
t’brimstone my voice were gwon, 
an’ aw’re never gettin it sin, tho’ 
its mony a day sin aw lost it.” 
When Betty had telled us her 
drame, owd Grinder wife sed, 
‘‘ Eh, Bet, but that’s a token for 
thee ;” an’ aw said, ‘‘ If aw’re thee 
aw’d give up swearin’ and foul 
talk. If tha doesn’t tha’ll know 
moor abeaut t’ inside o’ that brim- 
stone hole.’’ ‘ Eve ended by saying, 
‘Betty O’ Duds wasn’t a bad un at 
t? bottom, but hoo were a terrible 
swearer.’ 

‘* Eve herself had many a weary 
race after her afflicted daughter. 
There were times when a sudden 
restlessness seized the girl, and 
she darted from the house with 
wonderful fleetness and strength. 
Sometimes it was impossible for 
the panting mother to overtake 
her without assistance. Occasion- 
ally she broke out in a fit of 
violence, and weak as poor Hannah 
generally was, she was then endued 
with extradrdinary powers for evil. 
The family patience had been long 
worn out, and the workhouse often 
recommended. Eve turned a deaf 
ear to all. Her own love and 

entleness towards the girl never 
ailed. Very proud was Eve when 
anything pretty was given to her 
daughter, especially cast-off wear- 
ing apparel that retained a bit of 
gentility. 

‘Rather suddenly, after a few 
days of speechless, painless weari- 
ness, Hannah died, and never did 
I see deeper sorrow than Eve 
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suffered. The girl looked lovely 
in ‘death, and the mother hung 
over her, refusing to be com- 
forted. 

‘TI tried to shew her the double 
mercy—her daughter’s release 
from a clouded, imperfect life, and 
the removal of her own constant 
care and anxiety. Eve sobbed 
out, ‘Aw never felt her a trouble; 
an’ my lass couldn’t do bout me. 
If aw left her an hour hoo fretted. 
Every neet aw yer her coing, 
**Mother—mother!” Aw’m wrang, 
aw dar say, but aw feel as if our 
Hannah missed me i’ heaven.’ ” 

Just then the nursery tea-bell 
rang, and the children scampered 
away. 

Mrs. Robarts drew her chair up 
closer to the fire, and looked into 
her brother’s thoughtful face. 

‘‘Qlare,” she said, ‘‘ you and I 
are alike in character. Aschildren 
we used to look forward to being 
singled out by God and becoming 
teachers of men. I still believe 
that in our several walks we may 
oe to do good; but we 
8 never do it without humility 
as well asconfidence. Here among 
these plain people I have learned 
how ae and various is human 
nature, and how God works in us 
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all, in greater or less degrees. 
There is truth, long-suffering, sim- 
plicity of living in some of these 
unknown men and women such as 
makes one ashamed. Your mes- 
sage would be no new one, except 
in style, to some of them; some 
of them are far ahead even of 
your reformation; some of them 
are so far behind it that you can- 
not touch them. Seeing this, I 
only want to ask you not to think 
yourself the one man and the one 
reformer. You have lived alone 
until you fancy you can cover the 
universe. You can’t, any more 
than other reformers ; yet so many 
are inclined to think they can. It 
is not the real universe you grasp, 
but a fanciful one of your own.” 

““Well, Mary dear, you have 
indeed been doing your best to 
take me down a peg or two.” 

‘Forgive me, Clare; but there 
is no sadder sight than to see a 
man of power inflated with the 
idea of spiritual supremacy. God 
dwells in man when he is strong 
and practical, as well as when he 
is transcendental, and lets his 
cheeks become as hollow as yours. 
The sort of revelation we need is 
the revelation of every day.” 
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A MELODY. 


When eve, a goddess angered, 
In her sable robings furled, 
Moving darkly with the night-tide, 
Hurls her frown o’er half the world; 
My love, on glorious pinions, 
Yokes her steeds and mounts her car— 
Her steed the lightning meteor, 
And her chariot a star. 


Thus she moves along triumphant, 
Through the blue fields of the skies, 
To commune with great immortals 
In the halls of Paradise ; 
Thralled and spell-bound, how they listen, 


When her fingers tipped with song, 
On her lyre with wondrous wildness 
Sweep majestically along. 


Rests my queen beside a river 
That hath music for replies 
To the wild-rose and the violet 
And the hyacinth’s sweet sighs ; 
And she lists the winds’ sad moaning, 
Through the sedgy tarn and brake, 
And inspires the elfin rondel 
Of the fairy-haunted lake. 


Down tke corridors of jasper, 
Over roofs of topaz bright, 
Swell my lady’s songs of passion, 
Flashing out their peerless might; 
Gather subject souls around her, 
Where none ere a conqueror trod ; 
And they raise their voices, crying, 
Song is surely one with God. 
CHarLzs O’Conor. 
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A NEW, AND THE ONLY TRUE, STORY OF HIS LIFE. 
As developed in Letters from Himself and his Friends. 


By tHe Lats W. H. HARRISON. * 


“La barba non fa il filosofo.” 


Preratory Nore. 


Nero and Bluebeard are the two most maligned characters in 
history, the result of the envy of their contemporaries. Nero, the 
Paganini of his day, was envied the possession of his superb Straduarius, 
and Bluebeard his success with the fair sex. 

Against the hero with whom we are immediately concerned, it was 
alleged that he had seven wives; a misfortune it may be, but assuredly 
not his fault, nay, rather, as shewing his mrenge domestic proclivities, 
redounding to his praise. The allegation of his having had seven 
wives is nde disproved by the palpable fact that he could not have 
married half of them. 

With regard to the manner of their deaths, which forms the graver 
charge in the indictment, tracing the flame to the spark, I have ascer- 
tained, on the evidence of documents kindly placed at my disposal by 
a learned society, that the first of his wives, were they many or few, 
was a martyr to nervous debility, for which the physician prescribed 
steel; and Bluebeard, with the solicitude of an affectionate husband, 
timing the doses, administered them with his own hand. Unhappily, 
the experiment was not successful, and therefore it was argued, most 
illogically, that because the medicine did not cure, it killed her, and, 
adopting the rule, ex wna disce omnes, his enemies attributed the deaths 
of her successors to a similar cause. 

As for the proscribed chamber, and the golden key thereof, “ dabbled 


* The author of these verses, who died in 1874, during a long literary career 
was editor of several valuable works and excellent periodicals, and the writer of 
many a charming jeu d'esprit, mostly unpublished, but which he used to print and 
send to his large circle of friends. ‘In 1839 and 1840, as editor of one of the 
fashionable Annuals of the day (productions more strictly literary than the modern 
Christmas Annual), he was introducing to the world Ruskin’s maiden productions ; 
and the friendship which thus arose between Mr. Ruskin and himself lasted through 
his life. 
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in blood,” which, with a vast expenditure of vermilion paint and 
loose syntax, are set forth in the literature of the nursery, it is, to use a 
somewhat homely, though emphatic term, simply dosh. 

With regard to his latest matrimonial venture, the facts appear to 
be these: Fatima and Bluebeard met at a county ball; he, of course, 
shewing her the attentions incident to the occasion, whilst she flirted 
after the manner of her sex, Her brother, seeing the state of affairs, 
and having ascertained that Bluebeard’s rent-roll was the largest in the 
county, went to him in a furious passion, and reproaching him with 
having ‘“‘ compromised” his sister, whatever that may mean, insisted 
upon his marrying her offhand, or else—* Bluebeard had no objection 
to the young lady, while he had a very strong one to being shot, and, 
being, moreover, as we have seen, of a domestic turn of mind, embraced 
the former alternative. Of the wisdom of his election I have my own 
opinion, but for domestic reasons do not care to express it. 

Bluebeard accepted the situation with admirable grace, as became 
his wisdom, and the wedding was celebrated with a “pomp and 
circumstance” worthy of his wealth and position in the county; and 
the festivities which accompanied and followed the event were the talk 
of the “ country side” for weeks afterwards. 


LETTER I. 


BLUEBEARD TO SisTER ANNE. 
The Wedding Trip. 


My dear Sister Anne, that I’ve treated you sadly 

I frankly confess, I’ve behaved very badly ; 

But the fact is, that what with sight-seeing and shopping, 
And travelling home for six days, without stopping 

(We were, as you know, rather hastily summon’d), 

Id no time for a letter, except one to Drummond, 

And a line to the castle, to give intimation 

Of our advent, and order a trap to the station. 

But as Fatima sent you some leaves from her journal, 

Her eatries in which, I should add, were diurnal, 

You've been kept aw cowrant with our peregrinations, 

Our losses and crosses, and small tribulations. 

But now that our bridal excursion is ended, 

We agree ’twas delightful, the weather was splendid. 
Grand scenery’s not much in Fatima’s !ine, 

Though she own’d there were some pretty bits on the Rhine, 
All the notice she took of the classic antiquities, 

Were some cutting remarks on “ those Pagans’ ” iniquities. 


* 1st Irish King.—* Pay me the tribute you owe me, or elze "— 
2nd Irish King.—“ I owe you no tribute, and if I did "— 
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Now though Fatty went not to a “ finishing school,” 
They’ll waste coals, which are dear, who burn her for a fool. 
Yet, wanting such culture, it’s not a great mystery, 
That she’s not so well up as she might be in history. 
So the Forum (that Guide Book! she’d left home without it) 
She thought had an unfinish’d aspect about it. 

She said Venice was sloppy—which I did not call so ; 
Nice, pronouncing it nice, she didn’t think at all so. 
But Paris, dear Paris, fine buildings apart, 

Was her city of cities, the home of her heart ! 

I gave her carte blanche in all matters of dress, 

And she took her full swing, I am bound to confess. 
For instance, I paid forty naps for a seal skin— 
(Who'd enwrap those fair shoulders in aught but a real skin ?) 
As for jewels, she’d ask me to walk out, and stop 

At the grandest marchand’s, and half empty the shop. 
She must feel it a change, as in some other ways, 
From the state of affairs in her spinsterhood days, 
When, as Fatima tells me, for clothes and all other 
Incidental outgoings, your excellent mother 

Allow’d ten pounds a year each to you, her, and Ethel, 
While she gave twice as much to rebuild “‘ Little Bethel.” 
Fatty can’t see a joke—or, seeing, won’t take one, 
And therefore it’s not very often I make one, 

But one day, just in fun, I express’d my anxiety 

For the fate of a Bill that’s disturbing society, 

To give men for the loss of one wife broken-hearted, 
Leave to marry the sister of her that’s departed ; 

And I added that you’d be so nice for my next ; 

She didn’t see the joke, but appeared rather vext. 
And now, in conclusion, my dear Sister Anne, 

I pray let us see you as soon as you can ; 

Only mention the day, and I'll send over Tony 

With Grey Dolphin, or, if you prefer it, the pony. 
Your sister, whose health once, abroad, was alarming, 
Is looking her loveliest—perfectly charming. 

She has brought you a dress—an exquisite green— 

(A rich silk) by the Paris modiste, Victorine ; 

And a smart ruby ring—may you soon have a cheaper, 
To which Fatima’s present will serve as a keeper. 

I remain, now as ever, and hoping to see 

You shortly chez nous, your devoted 
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LETTER II. 


BLUEBEARD TO SISTER ANNE. 


My dear Sister Anne, now you’ve taken to roam again, 
There’s no knowing when to expect you at home again: 
One week you are flirting with red-coats at Shorncliff, 

And your last letter “‘ hails” from the backwoods of Wharncliffe. 
If those nasty Red Indians but once get a claw of you, 
Some ugly old chief will too soon make a squaw of you ; 
Hang your waist round with wampum, and scalps grim and hairy ; 
And you'll live in a wigwam or camp on the prairie ; 

And do all the house work, and not dare refuse any, 

And wash all the dishes—that is, if they use any ; 

Cook his grub, clean his pipes, and repair all the ravages 
Of warfare and wear in the togs of the savages. 

He'll have six other wives, all contemporaneously, 

And blow up a cloud and yourself simultaneously ; 

And you'll wish, when too late, ere these horrors be past all, 
Yourself back again in the bonny old castle. 

I’ve heard a report I at once should have scouted, 

But it came through a channel that’s not to be doubted, 
That, now it is getting so late in the season, 

You are open to take any “ offer in reason”; 

(Thus the tradesman’s placard the unwary entices, 

When he sells all his wares off at “ruinous prices.”) 

Tam fain to confess—we can’t always command our 

Own thoughts—that I feel rather shocked at your candour. 
It never can be that you’ve come to a dead lock, 

And begin to despair of your chances of wedlock. 

But never say die! to find the right man for you 

I'll forego my reversion, and do what I can for you ; 

To which end I’ve just been on a tour of inspection, 
*Mongst my bachelor friends, and have made a selection, 
And the special attention of each I’ve invited 

To the list of your charms “ hereinafter recited ;” 

From which I’ve omitted at least half a score of them, 
There not being room on my foolscap for more of them. 
Imprimis; Her stature is not much below, 

If at all, the mean standard, as young ladies go. 

Then her head it must strike e’en the dullest beholders, 

Is well set on her neck, and her neck on her shoulders ; 
Her lips—well, ’twere hard for a cynic to quarrel 

With their hue, so resembling the daintiest coral ; 
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Not pursed up and demure, like a nun’s in a cloister ; 
And her ears like the shell of a small Milton oyster ; 
Her hair—a light brown—to her forehead a foil— 
(I don’t mean the ‘‘ light brown” of Jongh’s Cod Liver Oil) ; 
Her nose of the pattern most suited to woman, 
Not too long nor too short, not tiptilted or Roman 
(By ‘‘ tiptilted,”” applied to that underbred hussy, 
The bard meant, I conclude, that her nose was retroussé). 
Then her bonny brown eyes, ever smiling and sunny, 
And so twinkling, at times, with a sense of the funny. 
Her face, asa whole, is what Scotsmen call sonsie, 
Not one of her features at all too prononcé. 
Not the least of her charms is her neatly turned foot, 
Such as shoemakers love to set off a smart boot ; 
But her ancle—the which may no accident twist awry — 
A long-skirted dress still envelopes in mystery ; 
And, although I have not the least doubt it’s a slender one, 
I’ve not dared to inquire, for the subject’s a tender one. 
And now, while you'll allow that I’m doing my best, 
You must trust to your own woman’s wit for the rest. 
But, dear Anne, as you’re not a decade short of thirty, 
And, moreover, are slightly inclined to be flirty, 
Take the ghost of a hint—you’ll not think me invidious— 
Though I counsel not haste, be not over fastidious. 
If you see a fair catch, don’t delay, dear, to noose him, 
Above all, do not play with your fish till you lose him. 
B. B. 





P.S.—Fatima’s love and thanks for your letter, 
And she thinks that the sooner you’re married the better. 
B. B. 


*,* There can be little doubt that this letter was written in joke, but from 
her reply Sister Anne appears to have taken it aw pied de la lettre. 


LETTER II. 

SisteER ANNE TO BLUEBEARD. 
Well, now, you're a pretty young gentleman, ain’t you? 
I wonder you don’t get George Richmond to paint you ; 
Though not even his skill, it is much to be feared, 
Could produce, in oil colours, your nondescript beard. 
Yet now I reflect on’t, it’s no use his trying— 
One can’t sit for his portrait who’s constantly lying. 
*T was that jade Bessie Featherhead spread the report, 
And to whom I once uttered some stuff of the sort. 
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We were laughing together, one day, and I spoke, 

As she knew, and you ought to have known, in mere joke ; 
And she told that gawky young guardsman who rides with her, 
But, as they say in Scotland, [’ll soon be “‘ upsides” with her. 
Tam fairly aghast at the cheek of your letter,— 

A man so oft wed should have known woman better, 

Than suppose I’d submit, you base man, to be hawk’d about, 
In the way you so coolly describe, and be talk’d about, 

And my merits discuss’d, and that in no fitting tone, 

By your fast-going pals at the Garrick and Whittington. 
What would Fatima say, do you think, if she knew it? 
Why, she’d give it you well, and she knows how to do it. 
She’s a tongue of her own, and sharp nails, as no doubt, 

If you don’t mind your manners you'll shortly find out. 

I wonder you’ve not ‘‘put me up” at the ‘ Mart,” 

Or at Christie’s, described as a nice piece of art. 

But if, being ambitious the bargain to win, 

You make the best bidding, I'll buy myself in. 

My features, forsooth! What the deuce, sir, have you 
With them, or my other belongings, to do? 

And my foot, too! Beshrew me! I'd shew you a trick 
With it, one of these days, only ladies don’t kick, 

Except by a figure of speech, and most rightly, 

When the marital curb-rein is tugg’d at too tightly. 

And now, sir, understand me—desist from, in toto, 

This style of annoyance, or, joco remoto, 

If you pester me more with your bottomless bathos, 

Rugged rhymes, limping doggrel, and Brummagem pathos, 
Of which not a word in excuse can be said for you, 

T’ll tell my big brother, and he’ll punch your head for you. 
Love to Fatty—I’m glad she’s got rid of her ague, 

And hope she may live many years yet to plague you. 

Don’t make light of my threat—mend your ways, if you can, 


So no more at present, from yours, 
SistER ANNE. 


LETTER IV. 


BLUEBEARD TO JOHN Ropinson, Esquire. 


BLUEBEARD en gargon. 


Madam Fatima bade me this morning, ta ta, 
To spend a few days with her precious mama ; 
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So perhaps you'll drop in here on Thursday at six— 
The very last day I can venture to fix— 

And meet Jones and Smith—I would have asked Brown, 
But, as ill luck will have it, he’s gone out of town ; 
I’ve invited the stalwart Q.C. and his fiddle, 

And Jenkins, so great at conundrum or riddle ; 

And dear odd little Tomkins, who sings comic songs, 
The while playing the air on the poker and tongs ; 
And Major McFuse, who was shut up at Kars, 

And has sent me a box of such stunning cigars : 

With one or two more, so if all things go straight, 

We shall make up a snug little party of eight. 

You'll have bachelor’s fare—soup, fish (it’s a present), 
An entrée or two, a plain joint, and a pheasant 

From my new shooting-box, where they’ve taken me in, 
For, though covers are plenty, the game’s very thin. 
The tipple, you know, is of orthodox sort, 

And I'll give you a bottle of ’34 port. 

You ask after my wife, whom you paint as so fair, 
And call her an angel—I just wish she were ! 

I’ve had a few wives in my time, as you know, 

But not one of the bunch ever bother’d me so. 

At first she, of course, was all sunshine and smiles— 
In fact, there is no being up to their wiles— 

But now, taking the bit in her teeth, she will go where 
And whenever she likes, and I find myself ‘‘ nowhere.” 
And then such a flirt! not with one but with dozens ; 
And the fun of it is that they’re all of them cousins, 

A story more easily told than disproved— 

Would, as Sidney Smith says, they were all once removed. 
No woman had e’er such a troop of relations, 

Whose what she calls visits, I feel visitations ; 

And when I object to so many young fellows, 

She simply remarks, “‘ It’s so mean to be jealous.” 
But why with these dismals ensombre my rhyme ? 

I'll recur to the subject at some other time ; 

Mind, meanwhile, as I mayn’t be soon able to fix 
Another such meeting—next Thursday at six. 


P.S.—My indigo beard, anent which you inquire, 
Is a hair loom, descending to son down from sire, 
Which our genealogical investigations 
Trace back through our race for sixteen generations. 
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LETTER V. 


Joun Rosinson, Esquire, To THomas Brown, Esquire. 
The Bachelor Dinner. 


Many thanks for your letter, but O, my dear Brown, 

What a treat have you missed through your absence from town. 
Last week, Bluebeard’s wife, for some reason or other 

Best known to herself, went to visit her mother— 

A mother-in-law of the genus Mackenzie, 

Who very near drove poor Clive Newcome tv frenzy. 

So our friend seized the chance he’d been looking for long 

Of receiving a few genial friends en gargon. 

The feast had fulfilled e’en an alderman’s wishes ; 

The turtle superb, and delicious side dishes ; 

Of that ancient Madeira you know my opinion, 

The first bottle we’ve tasted since Fatty’s dominion. 

Finer sherry Dornecq ne’er exported from Heres— 

(My spelling’s phonetic, the right style is Xeres). 

Our host made a speech—short and pithy, which he 

Began ‘‘ Quamvis insulitus publice,” see 

Lord Dufferin’s volume about the high latitudes— 

So delightfully free from all prosing and platitudes. 

Jones bantered McFuse, but his wit breaks no bones, 

And the Majer as ruthlessly pitch’d into Jones ; 

While Smith’s stories and jokes were, as usual, most charming, 
And which so convulsed Jones it became quite alarming. 
Tomkins kept up the fun with his merriest songs, 

And performed a concerto on poker and tongs ; 

And the Queen’s Counsel gave us, despite his non volo, 

On his splendid Cremona, an exquisite solo. 

We were feeling so jolly, and laughing and joking 

(The Major’s cigars are most excellent smoking)— 

When on the hall door fell a thundering rat-tat / 

Turning white as his napkin, said Bluebeard, ‘‘ Who’s that?” 
Then came close on the knock a fortissimo ring. ‘*O!” 

We all cried in chorus ; “‘ the Missus, by jingo!” 

The sentence had scarcely been spoken, before 

A flunkey flung open the dining-room door, 

And “ discovered” Dame Fatty, with wide-open’d eyes : 

** Well! this is indeed a most welcome surprise ! 

Had I only but known, I had joined yon most surely, 
Although dear mama still continues so poorly. 

But, dear Bluebeard, there’s really no knowing the mind of you, 
Not to say they were coming ! it was so unkind of you ! 
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I cannot help saying you have not done right in it. 

O, the smoke—stuff and nonsense ! you know I delight in it; 

But you'll come up to coffee—till then, aw revoir / 

The drawing-room’s cold—shall we say, my boudoir ?” 

Where she greeted us warmly. ‘‘It was such a pleasure 

To see us ; in fact, she was charm’d beyond measure.” 

And she sang, too, and play’d—was so naive and diverting, 

And so gushing, that some of us thought she meant flirting. 

Poor Bluebeard alone had a cloud on his brow, 

Of which only a few knew the “‘ why or the how.” 

It was sweet summer time, and the moon shining bright, 

And Smith said, as we walk’d home together at nirht, 

‘* What ineffable humbug! the jade did not care 

The snuff of a rushlight for one that was there ; 

And were all of us strung up at Newgate to-morrow, 

Our fate would not cause her a moment of sorrow. 

As for liking the weed, that’s the cream of the joke— 

If there’s one thing she hates worse than poison, ’tis smoke. 

But all the world over the sex is the same, 

And so in this case it is her ‘little game’ 

To be smiling and sweet, that the circle they mix in 

Mayn’t credit his tale when he says she’s a vixen. 

Alas for poor Bluebeard ! his face—did you watch it ? 

When the curtains are round him, my stars! won’t he catch it!’ 
J. R. 


LETTER VI. 


BLUEBEARD TO JOHN Rosinson, Esquire. 


Johnny Newcome. 


O Jack ! don’t get married, whatever you do, 

Or, crede experto, you'll taste of the rue. 

Last week I was roused from a blissful repose 

(I dream’d I was single), and hastily rose 

To know what the noise at that time of night meant, 
And found the whole house in a state ot excitement, 
And, rushing upstairs at velocipede pace, 

Nearly knock’d Doctor Squills, coming down, into space. 
He grinn’d like an ogre, and gasped ‘ Give—you—joy 
All right as a trivet—a bouncing big boy !” 

(I abominate alliteration), and then 

He took hold of my arm and roll’d into my den, 
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Where he prosed for an hour, in professional slang, 

And drank a full bottle of choice Chambertin. 

Then came nurse, witha rank smell of gin in her breath 
(She could play without dressing a witch in Macbeth), 
Presenting young master, and I, like a ninny, 

Slipped into her shrivell’d old fingers a guinea. 

It is such a queer thing ! rather scarlet than pale, 

Like a fictile Red Indian modell’d to scale. 

The house, since the ‘‘ event,” has been all topsy-turvy, 
And as for myself, Jack, my treatment’s most scurvy : 

My lot every day becomes harder and harder ; 

I’ve just dined on a cold mutton chop in the larder ; 

In fact, I receive, every hour in the day, 

Unmistakable hints that I’m much in the way ; 

And I feel—my dear Jack, not a pleasant sensation— 
I’ve sunk many degrees in the scale of creation. 

We have sweet Sister Anne here, ‘‘ commanding the forces,” 
Vice Fatty, who still all her edicts endorses ; 

But recalcitrant nurse is not one to put up with it, 

And to-day threw some tea at Anne’s head, and the cup with it. 
And the twain are for ever each other abusing, 

Which impartial bystanders find rather amusing. 

The little chap’s thriving, they say—as he ought, 

If he gets half the things which nurse says must be bought 
For his special behoof ; but I’m not such a gaby 

To believe that one tithe of them e’er get to baby. 
Only think of, dear Jack, all this bother and fuss, 

And the mighty outcoming “‘ ridiculus mus.” 


I regret, my dear Jack, I can’t ask you to dinner, 
But Anne would be sure to “‘report” me the sinner. 


LETTER VII. 
BLUEBEARD TO JoHN Rosrnson, Esquire. 
Gin in the Pap. 
O, Jack! such a shindy ! that hag of a nurse ! 
Her behaviour’s been getting from bad to much worse, 
And she, feeling this morning disposed for a nap, 
To get baby to sleep put some gin in his pap. 
My wife smelt a rat—or say rather the gin, 
And then follow’d a scene of much uproar and din. 
Nurse denied it, of course, and, indignant, rehearsed 
All the ladies—‘‘ real ladies of title ’—she’d nursed. 
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Anne, though not superstitious, believed in the sperits, 

And proceeded to deal with the case on its merits ; 

Dismiss’d her at once, paid her fee in advance, 

But first gave the contents of her bag a slight glance ; 

And ’tis well that she did, as she found them embrace 

Some half-dozen yards of my wife’s Brussels lace. 

Meanwhile, Sister Anne is install’d as head-nurse, 

And, to do her but justice, he might have a worse. 

It’s amusing to see how she hugs and caresses him ; 

And mounts guard while the under-nurse washes and dresses him. 

She won’t trust him to me, though I’ve offer’d to take him ; 

I suppose it’s because she’s afraid I shall break him. 

I got hold of him once, and he didn’t seem riled at me ; 

But, tout au contraire, the small vagabond smiled at me. 

*Tis not easy to say, of his aunt or his mother, 

Which worships him most—the one or the other. 

Only fancy ma’s sending a message to Tony, 

The head-groom, to look out for a safe-going pony ! 

And think of her wishing—you'll scarcely imagine it— 

Him named Aubrey de Vere Montmorenci Plantagenet. 

So he’s coddled and nursed like a precious exotic, 

And his sway in the household is simply despotic ; 

His kingdom extending from garret to basement, 

Outsiders the while looking on with amazement. 

On Monday I rode twenty miles ’cross the fells, 

To buy little master a coral and bells ; 

And as matters go on, I expect very soon, 

He’ll go in for science, and cry for the moon. 

E’en mama’s quite his slave, and, more gentle and mild, 

Forgets, omen haud malwm, herself in her child. 

All this is to me an ineffable bore ; 

And I sigh for my bachelor freedom of yore. 

He’s sleeping at present—I’ve had but a glint of hin— 

I say, Jack, do run over and just take a squint at him. 

And don’t be afraid of the mater’s displeasure— 

She’d shake hands with an ogre that noticed her treasure. 
B. B. 


LETTER VIII. 


Joun Rosryson, Esquire, To THomas Brown, Esquire. 


It is more than six months, my dear Tom, since I’ve seen 
Your not too handsome face. Where on earth have you been ? 
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Though I guess at the Squire’s down in Sussex, diverting 
Yourself, as of yore, shooting, fishing, and flirting. 
What about Letty Green? It is rumour’d in town 
You've a fancy for turning the Green into Brown ; 
’T will be merely exchanging cognomens, I ween, 
If you make Letty brown, you yourself will be green. 
For though wealthy, and witty, and pretty, and young, 
And accomplish’d no doubt, she, ’tis said, has a tongue; 
And I’m told she expects, and considers but proper, a 
Close trap of her own and a box at the opera, 
But, O, my dear Tom, I beseech you to think, 
Ere to think be too late, of that life-lasting link ; 
On the freedom reflect, which if once you resign, 
It will never again O my Thomas! be thine. 
By the way, have you called on the Bluebeard folk lately ? 
If not, I’ve some news will astonish you greatly. 
For there’s a young gentleman just come to town 
‘ Whose advent has turn’d the whole house upside-down. 
I called there last week, and, like all who have seen her, 
Found Fatima changed, not in looks but demeanour ; 
And so gracious—I really didn’t think it was in her— 
She quite made a pvint of my staying to dinner. 
And when I referred to my velveteen toggery, 
Iu excuse, she replied, with a smile full of roguery, 
The meaning of which ’twas no puzzle to guess, 
“‘ The last time you dined here you came in undress, 
And, to me, seemed the merriest man at the table— 
So you'll stop, and I'll send round your horse to the stable.” 
Very charming she looked, with her babe in her lap, 
And, in truth, my dear Tom, he’s a fine little chap ; 
Such brave limbs that I thought, for so Fancy will cheat us, 
I saw Hercules giving the snakes their quietus. 
By the way, Tom, you never returned me, you wretch ! 
My copy of Reynolds’ original sketch— 
I had two, but sent one to the *British Museum, 
With two more by Sir Josh—you should go there and see ‘em. 
Mama was much pleased when I noticed her boy, 
And most grateful to find that I’d brought him a toy— 
A small drum, with a handle and some dozen shot in it : 
He seemed puzzled, at first, what on earth it had got in it, 


*Fac-similes of the original sketches in red chalk. The Infant Hercules, The 
Snake in the Grass, etc. 
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But shook it at last, with a determination 

And energy fatal to all conversation. 

Then in came the host, tall and stalwart Barbe-bleue ; 
Kiss’d his wife and the boy, and said “‘ Jack, how d’ye do?” 
Both mama and papa were exceedingly chatty— 

She address’d him as “‘ Beardie,” and he called her “ Fatty.” 
Her face had lit up at his step on the stairs, 

All which argued a much improved state of affairs. 

Little master dined with us, stuck up in a high chair, 
Which, on my petition, was set next to my chair. 

I get on, as you know, well with all little folks, 

And I really believe he took some of my jokes. 

My jokes are, in fact, so remarkably mild 

They may safely be taken by any small child. 


"T'was a pleasant rewnion, we all were so merry 

(We'd the’ 34 port, and the ’ 23 sherry) ; 

And, with strictest injunctions to come again soon, 

I rode home by the light of a full harvest moon. 

Thinking much of my visit—it seem’d all so strange— 

And wond’ring what spell could have wrought such a change, 


I thought was it the sense of a peril o’er-past, 

That the hour of that peril might have been her last ? 

Or again twas, it may be, for aught we can tell, 

That, in Fatima’s heart, there was, lock’d up, a well 

Of fathomless love, waiting but to be free ; 

And this little fellow has come with the key. 

All this, I suppose, is what you’d term trash, 

Or, to use your own classical term, balderdash ; 

But life has two sides, Tom, a dark and a sunny one ; 

And thought has two phases, a grave and a funny one. 
There’s a time, my dear friend, for the great and the small thinys, 
To laugh and be grave—there’s a season for all things. 
These are not what you're pleased to call some of my fancies, 
For they come on authority greater than man’s is ; 

And he is a blockhead or knave, in my eyes, 

Who’d exorcise, as spectres, grave thoughts when they rise. 
I should add, what I’d almost forgotten,—to-night 

Sister Anne sat at dinner, the next on my right ; 

She’s not really a bad style of woman at all,— 

Her hand and her foot are remarkably small ; 

She has very nice eyes, ahd a cheek like a rose ;— 

A sweet mouth, and a mest irreproachable nose ; 

And a neat little figure. She plays very finely 

On the harp and piano, and sings most divinely. 
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She talk’d much and well—I, of course, talk’d my best, 
And I thought, entre nous, she seem’d rather imprest. 


P.S.—If you fancy I’m smitten, pray banish the thought, 
Aw old bird, such as I, is too shy to be caught. 


LETTER IX. 


BLvUEBEARD TO JoHN Roprnson, Esquire. 


We were charmed with your visit, dear Jack, t’other night, 
And hope you got back to the Manor all right. 

We were glad you’d a moon so resplendent—but, Jack ! 
Where did you pick up that magnificent hack ? 

Such shape, and such power, and so easy to handle! 
T’ve not one in my stud fit to hold him a candle. 

1 need scarcely say, for I saw your delight, 

That, post tot naufragia, things have come right ; 

As they frequently do, if you let them alone, 

And I, as you know, throughout made little moan ; 
Into your ear alone did I pour my sad ditty, 

For, alas! for the hen-peck’d the world has scant pity ; 
And what little they have is so tinctured with scorn, 
That it’s, of the two evils, the worse to be borne. 
Besides, it’s a maxim I’ve stuck to through life, 

Never strive with a woman—above all, your wife. 

Only think of the torment, at morn, noon, and night, 
To wage an incessant and unequal fight. 

Tis but beating the air, Jack, for when all is said, 
Comes the question, Cui bono ? you can’t punch her head. 
And, unlike when you’re getting the worst in the fray 
On the fair field of battle, you can’t run away. 

Once under the yoke, there’s no choice but to wear it— 
All a husband can do is to just grin and bear it. 

But my troubles, thank heaven ! belong to the past ; 
And Peace, so long banish’d my dwelling, at last 

Has folded her wings, and is perch’d by my hearth, 
And there lives not a happier man on this earth. 

My Fatty’s a model house-wife, and be sure 

There’s less waste in the kitchen, more doles to the poor, 
With a basket ’mongst whom she’s all day on her legs, 
Like an old woman trudging to market with eggs. 

And then she’s so grateful for all that is done 

For herself ; and still more, for her dear little son. 
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And withal she’s so merry. But, I say, old man, 
Fatty tells me you’ve grown rather sweet upon Anne. 
I don’t ask your confession, but merely remark 
That, if you’re resolved on the leap in the dark 

(For such marriage is, in nine cases of ten ; 

It is true, Jack, of women not less than of men), 


T have known her some years, and believe that a man 


May do very much worse than make choice of dear Anne ; 


She is true as the sun,—and well-bred—rather clever ; 
And, once loving a man, she would love him for ever. 
You may have, I should add, a queer mother-in-law, 
Who won’t give her a sous, but you won’t care a straw. 
Yet, although the old lady cuts down the supplies 

To the minimum point, there’ll be tin when she dies. 
Now, you very well know that I’m not a matchmaker, 
But if she will have you, you'll do well to take her. 
Now don’t breathe a word of this, Jack, on your life, 
Or you'll get me into a sad scrape with my wife. 

And now for your visit I thank you again, 

And for all your kind sayings, which made Fatty vain. 
You won golden opinions, and if I repeated 

The fine things said of you, you’d be just as conceited. 
And as for young master, that terrible rattle 


You brought has given rise, Jack, to more than one battle ; 


And about its possession he makes such a stand, 
That he won’t go to sleep without it in his hand. 
I declare, although yielding, I own, to his tears, 
That Jack Robinson’s drum splits the drum of my ears. 
But Fatty defends it, and says ‘tis the toy 

Of all others she wished for her dear little boy. 


Now good night, my dear Jack, come and dine with us soon— 


Say one day next week ; there’ll be still half a moon. 


LETTER X. 


My Thomas, my Thomas, O what can I say to you? 
I'm afraid I’ve behaved in a very bad way to you ; 


I’ve preach’d, O how strongly, that wedlock’s a bad thing. 
And I’ve just been and goneand done the same mad thing. 


For though the affair’s not come off, it may be 
Very safely set down as a fait accompli. 
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But, dear Tom, as a friend, you'll be anxious, no doubt, 
About this catastrophe. Thus it fell out : 

I declare to you, Thomas, as I am a sinner, 

I had not the least thought, when I sat down to dinner 
With Anne (you know Anne, Fatty’s sister) beside me, 
That such a misfortune as this would betide me. 

But I found, when I left, an unwonted sensation 

Not exactly a pain, but an odd palpitation ; 

When I got to the Manor, my housekeeper, Brush, 

Said, ‘‘ Your face, deary me, sir, is all of a flush.” 

I told her my symptoms, which perfectly shock’d her, 
And she begg’d me to send off at once for the docior ; 
Who came—stethoscoped me. ‘Hum, ha! palpitation ? 
Off your feed? SoI thought. Any cold perspiration ? 
Ha! and pray when and where did you first feel the pain?” 
“** At dinner at Bluebeard’s.” ‘‘ Don’t go there again. 
There is something, I know, in the air of that part 
Which takes a peculiar effect on the heart. 

It’s nothing organic—don’t fancy that there is— 

You don’t want my physic—run over to Paris, 

Or Vienna, or Rome.” I obeyed to the letter, 

Took the three, and returned—worse rather than better. 
I rode over to Bluebeard’s the very next day, 

And found Anne, who at first look’d a little distrait ; 
Faltered out she was glad, and the weather was fine, 
Her face flushing over exactly like mine. 

But at length she calmed down, and our chat was more free, 
And, comparing our symptoms, we found them agree. 
We then from one subject passed on to another, 

And Anne finished with “‘ John, you had best see my mother ;” 
‘Whom I found in her home, just returned from conventicle. 
I explained that Anne’s feelings and mine were identical. 
I then told my story, detailing the progress 

I had made in my suit, when she grinned like an ogress. 
Grimly gracious, she granted the boon I desired, 

And said that my manners she always admired. 

By which, in her heart, she meant my broad lands ; 
And, at last, I escaped with a shaking of hands ; 

For the old girl grew gushy—at any rate tried it,— 

And seemed rather inclined for a kiss but I shie’d it. 
Since I wrote to you last, I find matters have been 

Made all right between you and the fair Letty Green. 
And all this comes of flirting, my Thomas! Ochone / 

I guess we had much better left it alone: 
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’Tis the premier pas, as we fatally know, 

To the precipice leading, and over we go. 

But there’s no use in grieving—for now we're afloat 

With a wooden scull each, p’rhaps, and in the same boat. 
We are *‘ done for,” if not *‘ taken in” past resistance, 
But think of the prospect that looms in the distance. 

As for marriage per se, ’tis our fate. I don’t heed it 

So much as the scenes that precede and succeed it : 

O, the breakfast ! The breakfast! Dear Tom, think of that ; 
When you'd willingly bury your face in your hat, 

To sit still and be told you’re of all men the best, 

And be praised up for virtues you never possess’d. 

And worse than all this,—you yourself have to rise 

And be grateful for these complimentary lies. 

And then think of the parting, the mother’s despair, 

The tears and the sobs and the tearing of hair. 

And think, in my case, of the mother-in-law— 

Such a guy of a woman the world never saw. 

From the ‘‘ last scene of all” O, how gladly I’d miss her, 
For I’m sorely afraid I shall have, Tom, to kiss her. 
Don’t you think we could manage—’twere more sentimental— 
That the two celebrations be co-incidental ? 

So each being to each in misfortune a brother, 

We could comfort, sustain, and back up one another. 
And since, Tom, no means of escape can be hit on, 

We will each meet our fate like a man and a Briton. 


P. 8. It is long since we met—quite an age it appears— 
Do come over and dine, and we’ll mingle our tears. 
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Pessimism ; a History and a Criti- 
cism. By James Sully, M.A. 
©. Kegan Paul and Co. 1877. 

This somewhat ponderous volume 
commences with an inquiry into 
the meaning and origin of the 
term Pessimism. Pessimism can- 
not, our author tells us, be under- 
stood apart from the antithetic 
mode of belief, viz., optimism. 
He proposes to interpret the terms 
optimism and pessimism in their 
widest meaning. 


‘¢ Any theory which distinctly attri- 
butes to the world and to human life 
a decided worth, representing it as 
something good, beautiful, or pleasant, 
will be included under optimism, no 
matter whether this doctrine be rea- 
soned or not, and no matter what 
grounds may be selected for ascribing 
this value to the object. Similarly, 
pessimism will cover all doctiines, 
reasoned or unreasoned, which dis- 
tinctly deny this value to life, and 
represent it as something unworthy, 
unsatisfying, or lameutable.” 


We could wish that the term 
‘life’? had been defined at the 
outset, for if it be not limited to 
mortal life this pessimism might 
be an optimism. 

Having thus stated the subject 
of his investigation, Mr. Sully 
proceeds to pass in brief review 
the various phases of optimism 
and pessimism as recorded in the 
history and literature of nations, 
from a remote antiquity to the 
present time. He traces first the 
instinctive or unreasoned varieties, 
giving copious extracts from an- 


cient and modern writings, chiefly 
poetical ; then he follows the course 
of the more scientific or reasoned 
optimism and pessimism, as em- 
bodied in the philosophies and 
religious beliefs of the world. 
Buddhism he regards as pessimism 
pure and simple, and quotes from 
Max Miiller, ‘‘True wisdom con- 
sists in a perception of the nothing- 
ness of things, and in a desire to 
become nothing, to be blown out 
to enter into Nirvana.” Nirvana, 
that is to say, extinction, as our 
author interprets. The meaning of 
Nirvana, we would venture to 
suggest, is a controverted point. 
The appearance of solid form 
results from the combination of 
light and shade. It may be anni- 
hilated by extinguishing the light 
—it would equally be annihilated 
could we extinguish the shadows. 
Similarly from our chequered 
existence results the definiteness 
of sublunary life, which might be 
obliterated by the removal of 
either opposite element. In the 
very mingling of evil and good we 
catch a gleam of something not so 
very far removed from optimism. 
With regard to extinction, we 
are reminded of a gay little friend 
of ours, who the other day ex- 
pressed an ardent longing for 
annihilation. The sentiment fell 
with odd incongruity from the lips 
of a child noted for her merry 
chatter and rippling laugh, and a 
certain faculty of sympathetic 
delight in all glad life, whether 
of man or beast, insect or blossom. 
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We asked her what caused so 
strange a desire. ‘‘ Well,” she 
replied, ‘ children have their own 
troubles, and they are just as real 
to them as grown-up people’s, but 
they only get laughed at, and they 
are made to do a great many 
things that they don’t approve of. 
Children are treated with great 
injustice by ‘ grown-ups,’ I con- 
sider, and I had much rather be 
annihilated than have to live.” 
We asked the little pessimist what 
it was in the idea of annihilation 
that was so attractive to her. 
‘‘Ah,” said she, with dancing 
eyes, ‘‘it would be so beautiful to 
float away like a cloud, and be 
dissolved in the sunshine;” and 
she waved her slender hands as if 
following the eddying vapour. 
We laughed; the mystery was 
fathomed ; it was not extinction, 
but freedom and expansion she 
craved. 

Coming down to the modern 
German school, Mr. Sully gives 
us an interesting account of the 
founder of the popular pessimistic 
school, Arthur Schopenhauer, born 
1788. He is represented as a man 
of singularly morbid and misan- 
thropic character. His natural 
melancholy, due probably to some 
form of hereditary brain-disease, 
was aggravated by the apathy 
with which his earlier works were 
received. His main ideas are 
contained in a treatise entitled 
“The World as Will and Intellec- 
tual Representation.”” We should 
like to give some extracts to shew 
the strange chains of reasoning 
and gloomy conclusions of Scho- 
penhauer and his disciples, among 
whom Hartmann was the most 
notable, but space forbids. The 
second, and by far the greater 
— of the book is occupied by 

r. Sully’s own investigations into 
the problem. It is somewhat 
heavy literature for the general 
reader, but doubtless it will afford 
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a treat to those who delight to 
tread in the slow steps of severe 
logic. One by one he examines 
and demolishes the delusive argu- 
ments of pessimism, and one by 
one he dissipates the bright illu- 
sions of optimism. He comes to 
the conclusion that it is impossible 
to determine whether pleasure 
exceeds pain, if we attempt to 
measure human life directly in 
terms of single pains and pleasures, 
but that if we substitute for single 
pleasures the idea of happiness or 
a certain arrangement of pleasure, 
it is capable of solution. To the 
question, ‘‘ Is happiness attain- 
able?’’? he responds by a some- 
what qualified affirmative: then, 
admitting the possibility of human 
progress, however slow, he assures 
us that ‘‘As far as we can see, 
the world will move through ‘ its 
ringing grooves of change’ long 
enough for mankind to raise their 
condition indefinitely, and to secure 
for themselves, and even in a 
lesser degree for the lower animals 
who are dependent on their pro- 
tection, a mode of life which, 
though far from being a state of 
ecstatic bliss, will be held by sober- 
minded persons to have a real and 
even a high value.” .... “A 
practical conception which lies 
midway between the extremes of 
optimism and pessimism, and 
which, to use a term for which I 
am indebted to our first living 
woman-writer and thinker, George 
Eliot, may be appropriately styled 
Meliorism.” 

As we shut the book a fragment 
of an old nursery rhyme flits across 
our mind. Life, as delineated by 
our author, assumes a strong re- 
semblance to its hero :— 

This is my son Jack, a plain-looking 
lad, 
He’s not very good, nor yet very bad. 


He has taken lately to looking at 
himself in the glass. 
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Sleepy Sketches—or how we live 
and how we do not live—from Bombay. 
London: Sampson Low & Oo. 
1877. 

This is an unpretentious little 
volume, of no remarkable power, 
of no pre-eminent gifts of style; 
but it possesses, nevertheless, a 
wonderful interest. It is written 
by an ordinary man, gifted with 
the not very ordinary faculty of 
eyesight for what is around him. 
The merit of the book is its evident 
faithfulness, its thorough reality. 
A few such books, written not only 
in Bombay, but in the other Pre- 
sidencies, in the gemoter inland 
districts, and in the borders of 
aljoining territories, and the cloud 
of our ignorance about India 
would begin to give way. We 
should be on the road to learning 
something more worth having 
about our giant possession than is 
to be found in the most elaborate 
— of the cultured essayist or 

istorian. 

It would seem an easy matter 
for a powerful government to pro- 
vide us with such simple collec- 
tions of sketches of common life, 
but it is in reality most difficult. 
The report of an official to his 
civil head is of an entirely different 
stamp. However little he may 
realise it, he most usually is 
writing to order—to a particular 
pattern or expectation. Here an 
ordinary business man in India has 
“tried to shew, simply, what is 
the life a merchant or lawyer com- 
ing from England must expect.” 

t is to be feared that we could 
— little beyond the other 
residencies in our endeavours 
after intimate knowledge. The 
natives, it is found, have such an 
incapacity for truth (it seems as if 
it could not be called wilful men- 
dacity—it is so spontaneous!) that 
their own accounts would be 
but amusing fables ; and where are 
Europeans to be found able so 
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fully to denaturalise themselves as 
to see the swarming life of remote 
provinces with a native’s eyes and 
sympathies? Where are the 
members of the Indian nobility 
so divested of conventionality, so 
innocent of political purpose, as to 
tell a simple, faithful story of the 
inner life of their country, with 
its aspirations, its infinitesimal but 
cherished peculiarities, which are 
so difficult for the bluff English- 
man to detect or appreciate ? 

The author of these ‘Sleepy 
Sketches,” which are not really 
sleepy, says with much propriety-— 


*‘T can only write of Bombay. as 
thatis the only place I have resided 
in for any time.” 


If all writers would confine 
themselves to what they know, we 
should possess a vastly smaller 
and much more valuable literature. 

The effect produced upon our 
exile—all Anglo-Indians, he avers, 
feel themselves to be exiles, and 
never become colonists—is a 
depressing pessimism. He shall 
tell the story himself :— 


‘Of all the advantages and dis- 
advantages of life for Englishmen in 
India, there is one terrible disad- 
vantage which I have not dared to 
deal with in these sketches. I deter- 
mined at first, like a coward, to make 
no reference to it, knowing that all I 
should write would be hateful to any 
readers in England. But it is on 
this that home Englishmen are most 
unjust to us, and at the last moment 
I feel bound to write. The dis- 
advantage is this,—constant sadness 
and burden from living in the midst 
of a vast people, differing absolutely 
in thought, habit, and culture from 
ourselves, and constant irritation 
from the injustice done us by home 
Englishmen, in judging our conduct 
to this people. 

I cannot describe the awful oppres- 
sion I felt during my first year of 
residence in India, from the age and 
changelessness of the country. The 
face of every native [ passed was 
fixed and infinitely calm, belonging 
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to no time, present, past, or future ; 
every native house seemed to belong 
to the soil, to have resulted neither 
from cultivation nor civilisation ; to 
be of no time present, past, or future, 
and in this changelessness alone there 
was intense oppression. All one’s 
ideas are connected with the conven- 
tion of time, and in having to judge 
of things in which time had no 
part I seemed as a cripple suddenly 
deprived of his support. But the 
oppression felt on first coming to 
India results not only from this. The 
most comforting belief that men in 
Europe can now have—a belief that 
inspires enthusiasm in the young— 
is in the gradual advance of mankind 
towards perfection in thought and 
feeling ; and the close competition for 
life, and constant strife of opinion in 
Europe justifies such a belief. But 
any one imbued with such belief 
must on coming to India have it de- 
stroyed, or, at least, greatly weakened. 
The life of the mass in India suggests 
no such theory ; there are not only 
no signs of advance, but no signs of the 
possibility of advance. Noone living 
in India, without experience of other 
countries, could have originated such 
a belief. And any one imbued with 
belief in the advance of mankind, as 
most Englishmen now probably are, 
must, on coming tu India and residing 
in the country, accept a blow to his 
belief, the effect of which can never 
be entirely recovered.” 


As no effect is producible with- 
out some reflex action, it will be 
interesting in the future to see 
what influence, if we make way 
with what we call the civilisation 
of our Indian subjects, they will 
return upon us. If we take 
religion, for instance, we can learn 
from the following the present 
reciprocal attitude of British and 
Indian religion :— 

“Natives have a prejudice in 
favour of religion, and, unfortunately, 
their commonest definition of an 
Englishman is a man without religion. 

. . . Ashrewd native cannot under- 
stand a man’s having belief and yet 
making no visible sacrifice for it. 
Chintamon, who willingly expends 
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two-thirds of all he possesses on his 
father’s funeral obsequies ; Badrudin, 
who sacrifices two years cf his life for 
a journey to Mecca; or Nouroji, who 
says twenty prayers and makes one 
hundred genuflexions each day, can- 
not understand how John Smith 
should be deterred from his Sunday’s 
worship by a heavy fall of rain,—an 
obstacle that never prevents John 
Smith’s presence, day by day, in his 
office. And there are other difficul- 
ties in the way of proselytizing. 

My munshi, a Mohammedan, gave 
us one morning a long account of 
what he believed, and what 1eligious 
observances he had to follow. Then 
turning to Jones, he said,— 

* And you Christian ?’ 


‘Yes; Protestant,’ replied J. 
complacently. 

‘And what you do?’ asked the 
munshi. 


J. puffed his pipe for a short time, 
and then said emphatically, ‘ None 
of your d d cheek !’ 

The munshi smiled, as is the way 
of munshis, whatever answer is given 
them, but he asked no more. 

Jones’s answer struck me as the 
best, under the circumstances, he 
could give, but I felt it was somewhat 
unsatisfactory. So when the munshi 
next came, I turned the conversation 
to the same subject. 

* And how you explain the Trinity ? 
we got no Trinity, nothing to under- 
stand,’ began the munshi. 

This was not a healthy beginning ; 
and I felt, at the moment, the munshi 
had taken an unfair advantage ; and 
I should have liked to repeat to him 
Jones’s answer of the morning before. 
But I was estopped by my conduct 
from doing that. So I tried to ex- 
plain, and ignominiously failing, 
referred my questioner to faith ; and, 
on his unkindly asking what that was, 
I told him no one could understand 
except those who had it. This 
silenced him for a time; but, as he 
rose to go, he said,— 

‘ And all Christians got what you 
call faith ? 

To this I had no suitable reply 
ready, and so gave him salaam gravely. 
And he went, but with a grin on his 
face for which—as a Christian—I 
should have liked to kick him.”’ 
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Between the intellectual Brah- 
min and the orthodox Christian 
the colloquy would again have 
been different, though the elements 
probably. not less antagonistic. 

The main part of this little work 
is naturally taken up with descrip- 
tions of life as enjoyed by Euro- 
peans: we have candid accounts 
of climate, servant boys, bunga- 
lows, enervation, society, flirtation, 
work, loafing, holidays, taste, pre- 
tence, scenery, natives. The ac- 
counts of ‘‘ picnics, balls, marriages, 
appointments, shop,”’ salaries and 
expenses, will no doubt interest 
many that arelooking with longing 
eyes to an Indian civil appoint- 
ment, a merchant’s house, or a 
place at the Indian Bar; but the 
simple faithfulness of the narra- 
tive makes it suggestive of larger 
areas of thought than the personal 
prospects of young exiles, import- 
ant though it be to find good 
work for our willing hands. 


Here is a truly foreign picture 
—unless, indeed, it can be paral- 
leled by the life of a Paris 
chiffonier :-— 


**T noticed for many Sundays, that 
at low water there were invariably 
two women, each with a tall thin 
child attending her, busily engaged 
at the pools near our hedge. One 
day I saw that all breakfast-time, that 
is for more than an hour, one of the 
women had been bent down over one 
big pool, constantly throwing out the 
water, as it seemed ; the child stand- 
ing still, attentively watching. So, 
after breakfast, I went out to see 
what the woman was doing. Her 
dress was slight, and scarcely con- 
cealed those parts it happened to 
cover. She was a well-formed woman, 
with strong and shapely limbs. The 
girl grinned at me, shewing her white 
teeth, as I came up. She was tall, 
but evidently very young, and cer- 
tainly, from her form, had not lived 
on a diet of rice. Most children live 
entirely on rice, and the invariable 
result is that they have fat, swelling 
stomachs. The woman took no notice 
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of my approach, but went on work- 
ing. She was standing in what had 
been a deep pool of sea-water; but 
by her constant work for the last hour, 
she had managed, with the aid ofa 
thick piece of cocoa-nut bark, to ex- 
pel the water and leave the bottom 
bare. She rose up from her bent 
position soon after I came, and stood 
for a minute trying to press out of her 
back its aches from the hard, monoto- 
nous work. She treated me with 
supreme contempt, apparently uncon- 
scious of my presence. She had 
erected a little dam to prevent the 
water from flowing back again into 
the pool she had emptied, and now 
began to search busily among the 
stones and sand left dry. Thus she 
captured, one by one, and at no great 
rate, certain fat little fishes not more 
than aninch and a half or two inches 
long, marked on the back curiously 
like an onyx. I stood watching for 
ten minutes or more. At the end of 
that time a small tea-cup full of these 
little fishes had been secured, and depo- 
sited in a little, brown, small-mouthed 
wooden bowl that the girl carried. 
This was the result of an hour anda 
half’s hard, constant work. Every 
day she came to the rocks, and so 
worked for her breakfast. 

I had been reading Browning’s 
little poems by some extreme chance, 
and dreaming, over my mulligatawny 
soup and prawn curry, of a world of 
brothers and sisters or husbands and 
wives ; but after, when I stood look- 
ing at the woman, her busy hands 
and little heap of fishes, it seemed 
there might be some difficulties in the 
way of fixing my ideal world. I felt 
I shouldn’t like to share the woman’s 
life and breakfast, and I knew she 
wouldn’t share mine.” 


We conclude our extracts by a 
lively picture of an inhabitant of 
India not known at home :— 


‘*T feel Iam almost guilty of injus- 
tice in not having noticed the praying 
mantis in the chapter on Society. She 
is frequently present at the best 
dinner-parties, and is invariably far 
more amusing than any of the regu- 
larly invited guests, so that when I 
see her stalking fantastically over the 
white cloth, 1 know at once I shall 
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not be altogether miserable for the 
next two or three hours. 

Take a thin, very thin, straight 
stick, at least two inches long, for a 
body; take six other equally long 
straight sticks for legs, each stick- 
leg having the power of bending in 
its centre ; take a seventh short piece 
of stick for a neck and attenuated 
head, and place therein two small 
shot for eyes, and give this neck and 
head the power of moving in every 
stick-like and ridiculous manner con- 
ceivable. Join all together and 
colour the result a bright light green. 
Convey into this form of sticks the 
spirit of Mrs. Skewton, Major Bag- 
stock’s Cleopatra, and you have the 
praying mantis. I never believed in 
the transmigration of souls till I saw 
this creature ; I never believed that 
Dickens’s characters had been all 
drawn from life, till 1 was forced 
to acknowledge the fact that Mrs. 
Skewton exists even now in the form 
of the praying mantis. She enjoys 
dinner-parties where there is plenty 
of colour and light, now as much as 
ever. She stalks along the table 
slowly, raising her thin legs, wriggling 
her neck, and twisting in all direc- 
tions her big dull eyes, with an 
affectation of grace and conscious 
belief in her own powers of fascina- 
tion, comical in the extreme. When 
she finds she has attracted the atten- 
tion of a sufficient audience she stops, 
raises her two front legs,—perhaps in 
deference to her former body I should 
call these arms,—smooths down her 
head, and then after a short time 
given to experiments, falls upon some 
strange and wonderful attitude in 
which she fixes herself for five or ten 
minutes. There isn’t the slightest 
doubt, that as she stands, fixed and 
motionless, she believes all are gazing 
on her lost in admiration. But these 
attitudes, backed up by her evident 
self-complacency, are at times so pre- 
posterous, and so ludicrously resemble 
those of Mrs. Skewton and her living 
sisters, that I have seen a whole table 
affected ; most struck by the fun and 
laughing ; a few hurt and offended by 
the painful likeness to humanity.” 


Bright though the book before 
us is, it presents somewhat too 
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candid a povtnepes of life for it to 
be altogether a happy one. 


The Wines of the Bible: an 
Examination and Refutation of the 
Unfermented Wine Theory. By Rev. 
A. M. Wilson. London: Hamilton, 
Adams & Co. Edinburgh : Andrew 
Elliot. 1877. 

It has long been a crux and a 
sore trouble with the well-meaning 
and orthodox advocates of total 
abstinence from intoxicating drinks 
that the Hebrew Scriptures repre- 
sent some of their principal 
characters as drinking wines. And 
the reason is obvious. “If the 
venerated patriarchs drank fer- 
mented liquor,” the doubtful 
follower of the teetotal creed may 
naturally inquire, ‘‘ why may not 
I?” And before his plea can lose 
cogency, either an index expurga- 
torius of mankind must be made 
for the discredited patriarchs, or 
it must be proved that they drank 
only small beer and the delicious 
ale of Adam, that now in its 
pristine purity is so rare. Having 
too great a respect for the 
patriarchs to set them aside, the 
advocates of teetotalism have 
endeavoured to find even in them 
a basis for an argument which 
shall fight for the abstinent cause. 
Arguments, like statistics, are 
only too easily found by any one 
with a good bias, while both may 
be very fallacious unless sustained 
on a very broad basis. 

The argument as we find it in 
the pamphlets of the total abstinence 
advocates (we do not call them 
temperance advocates, for between 
the cowardly renunciation of nature 
and the gradual triumph in the 
good fight over her Paes 
temptations lies a world of 
difference !),is that there were two 
kinds of drink called wine, one 
being natural grape juice, the 
other the same after its deadly 
alcoholic ferment; the former 
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being unintoxicating and so drunk 
by the wise of history; the other 
the terrible inebriant whose 
dangerous allurements we know. 
The unfortunate weakness of the 
argument is that this natural grape 
juice will not keep for more than 
a few days without fermenting, 
and so evolving the dreaded evil 
spirit ‘‘ Al-Ghoul.” And how then 
could it be the wine of general 
use even a week after the grape 
harvest? This awkward fact it 
has been attempted to meet by 
imagining a wine which would 
not be wine at all, but a sort of 
jam and water. Boil down the 
grape juice until it becomes syrup 
or jelly, and you have solid wine 
ready for use on being boiled or 
mixed with water. This is the 
argument, and in accordance 
therewith Homer’s Maronean wine, 
which, in poetic oy ape required 
twenty waters to be added before 
mortal could safely drink it, 
required such dilution, not to 
temper its fire, but to reduce it to 
a state in which it could be drunk 
instead of eaten. 

Alas for the argument !—this 
Maronean wine is the very liquor 
with which Ulysses is represented 
as intoxicating the huge Cyclops 
Polypheme. He did not succumb 
to a fruit-jelly, we may be sure. 
That there were fruity syrups, 
and even pastes and dried cakes 
of condensed grape-essence under 
the name of wine, is natural 
enough. They were probably 
used, as the more heavy and syrupy 
wines of Spain at the present day, 
to enrich and flavour the lighter 
wines. Sometimes, probably, these 
wine-cakes were made into a 
bastard or made-up wine by being 
mixed in a bowl with water and 
some powerful drug. Something 
of this kind even our modern 
processes can parallel. The 
strongest testimony, no doubt, that 
we have as to the general character 
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of the ancient wines is to be found 
in the epithets and attributes. 
applied to them. These accord in 
the characteristic of cheer-giving 
and exhilaration, increased to 
unpleasant over-excitation and 
evil seqguele if the law of self- 
control is not followed, the law 
that every possible combination of 
life requires us to follow if we 
would not come to harm. 

It is argued that the wine used 
by Jesus at the Last Supper was 
not intoxicating, but was fresh ex- 
pressed grape juice, on the ground 
that by the Passover regulations 
leaven was to be put away from 
the house at the time of the feast. 
But far stranger anomalies have 
been found in old customs than 
that wine should have been an 
exception to the rule against 
ferment, which rule arose from an 
episode connected with daily food, 
and had nothing originally to do 
with wine. The abstainer’s argu- 
ment here is drawn from the 
assertion that unfermented wine 
only must have been used at the 
ancient Passover feast, since the 
Jews are equally careful now, and 
in order to make sure that the 
wine is not fermented, frequently 
make it for the occasion from a 
decoction of raisins. 

It is true that such a drink is 
occasionally made by a few families 
among the modern Jews. But it 
is open to question whether this 
can be regarded as a survival of 
an old custom, or whether it is not 
rather due to a medival sec- 
tarianism. Such might result from 
prominence having been given by 
some rabbi at some time or other 
to the fact of the anomaly of the 
use of liquor that has undergone 
fermentation at the period of a 
strict prohibition of all leaven in 
the house. Seeing how skilful the 
rabbis ever were in meeting minor 
difficulties by ingenious modes of 
escape, We ay presume that some 
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construction of the law was arrived 
at which would render it un- 
necessary for a wealthy Jew to 
turn out his entire wine cellar at 
every recurrence of the Passover 
feast. An excuse occurs to us as 
quite possible, that as in matured 
wine there is no whit of leaven or 
ferment, on that ground it might 
well escape the prohibition against 
actual leaven. As a matter of 
fact, the Passover wine generally 
drunk at present by the Jews in 
this country is the Muscat Lunel, 
# rich sweet wine not unlike that 
of Smyrna. There is an obscure 
tradition as to the vineyard whence 
it comes having escaped the 
blessing of any Christian priest. 
The Jewish law as to leaven, it 
need scarcely be observed, is 
precisely the same now as twenty 
centuries ago. 

To turn to the work before us, 
we find in it a very full account of 
the temperance and intemperance 
of ancient nations and the qualities 
of ancient wines. The writer 
considers in turn the wine-drinking 
of Persia, Ethiopia, Germany, 
Spain, Carthage, China, India, 
Egypt, Greece, with special refer- 
ence to ancient wines allowed to 
women, for if there was not a 
sparkling Moselle, or a young 
vintage port for delicate dames of 
the old time, the Greek lady had 
her special wine of aromatic aroma, 
fragrant with the perfume of 
myrrh. There is a wine of a very 
different kind which was the drink 
of labourers and poor elderly 
women among Hebrews and 
Romans, poate the addition of 
water to grape-skins after their 
passage through the wine press, 
with consequent fermentation. 
This is not veryinvitingly described 
as ‘‘a thin, sour drink . . . some- 
thing half way between ginger- 
beer and French vin ordinaire.” 

No doubt there are sad cases of 
disease, disease mostly self-inflicted, 
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sometimes in great part hereditary, 
when the least taste of intoxicating 
liquor excites a craving that 
becomes a madness. In anordinary 
case the conscientious will of an 
individual should be left to prove 
itself in every way possible in 
freedom, without the interference 
of any other person. But in cases 
of alcoholic mania it would seem 
justifiable to allow interference, as 
in an ordinary case of insanity, or 
in the matter of the sale of poison. 
To a man who has not lost control, 
but is in danger of losing it, a 
kindly warning—even the extreme 
argument of the total-abstinent— 
may be of use; but when drink 
disease has set in, the treatment 
must be transferred to the physical 
plane. If the teetotallers would 
exert themselves to find the best 
drug (forms of arsenic are worth 
special study) to alleviate the 
disease of drunkenness, and help 
the patient into a state in which 
he is again a responsible being, 
they would not be wasting their 
time. What is required to meet 
the case is not biassed and im- 
perfect arguments against moderate 
people, historical or otherwise, 
but a true study and science of 
inebriation. Let a man of weak 
will and tendency to excess be 
taught how best to help himself. 
Where the nettle is, the dock is 
generally hard by if we earnestly 
seek for it. The herb of cure for 
the devastating sin of drunkenness 
deserves the most earnest and 
painstaking search. Exercise the 
will and aid it in gaining power, 
both by increase in its own 
strength, and by knowledge how 
to meet its trials. To cut away 
temptation in one swoop would be 
the worst mistake made with the 
best intentions. What are we here 
for, if not to grow in strength by 
fighting with weakness ? 

The work before us makes one 
fact clear, that the world has 
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never been without light and 
shadow in respect of the temptation 
of drink. As there have ever been 
persons of unruly passions, the 
allowance of which was vice, the 
control virtue, so there have been 
sobriety and intemperance among 
every ancient people. And the 
Bible heroes do not stand outside 
the play of nature’s laws, as a 
narrow view of life would seek to 
place them. 


Autobiographical Recollections of 
Sir John Bowring. With a brief 
Memoir by Lewin B. Bowring. 
OC. Kegan Paul and Co. London. 
1877. 

In the subject of this auto- 
biography and memoir we meet 
an accomplished scholar, a dis- 
tinguished politician, a traveller 
in many lands. The autobio- 


oc notes were found, after 
i 


r John Bowring’s death, amon 
his papers. Apparently he ha 
intended some day to put them 
into a connected shape, but had 
never done so. For the arrange- 
ment, therefore, we are indebted 
to Mr. Lewin B. Bowring, who 
also has given us the prefatory 
memoir. 

Adventures are to the adven- 
turous, it is said, and certainly Sir 
John belonged to this class. Four 
times he was run away with b 
horses, and narrowly escaped with 
his life; he fell senseless from a 
high wall on one occasion; he 
was icebound at sea on another ; 
he was shipwrecked; he was robbed 
and just escaped murder by high- 
waymen; and once he was poisoned. 
In addition to these hair-breadth 
escapes, he ed through sundry 
fevers and imprisonments. After 
such a career we marvel to hear of 
him celebrating his 80th birthday 
surrounded by his family, and 
shortly afterwards dying quietly 
in his bed, within a stone’s throw 
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of the house where he was born; 
his orbit complete. 

Sir John Bowring was brought 
up as a Unitarian. We find the 
fallowing amusing reminiscence of 
the clock at the meeting-house he 
attended in his boyhood :— 


“There was a clock—a bread-faced 
clock—the movements of whose 
minute-hand it was my comfort and 
amusement to watch when the sermon 
was particularly dull, or when my 
thoughts had nothing else to do. 
Upon that white field, with its figures 
that never moved, and its pointers 
that were always moving, one most 
visibly and the other invisibly, how 
often did my thoughts repose. The 
two hands were the images of know- 
ledge and faith. The progress of one 
I could trace from ‘tick to tick ’—of 
the other I only felt that it moved, 
but I could convince myself that it 
had moved if, for a few minutes only, 
I turned my eye away. Over the 
clock was a golden sun half emerging, 
but I never knew whether it was 
intended to exhibit the rising or the 
setting of the luminary. Opposite 
this was the scythe of Death, gilded 
too. I well recollect my affliction 
when, one Sunday, I discovered that 
the blade of the scythe had fallen, 
and nothing was left but the handle. 
That blade was never restored. I 
think I made some effort to obtain 
its restoration, but its fall was an 
appropriate lesson, and had its be- 
coming moral.” 


From the section entitled ‘‘Coun- 
tries Visited,” under the head 
“« Syria,” we select the following 

etical description of the Sea of 

ee :— 

‘* How beautiful,” I exclaimed, ‘‘is 
the Sea of Galilee! How beautiful 
the wild flowers on its borders! beau- 
tiful the barren mountains on the 
east, more beautiful still the green 
valleys on the west! There was 
complete solitude on the lake—not a 
boat, not a human being. We sat on 
its shore looking above to Magdala, 
where are the ancient graves hewn 
out of the rock. As we turned to the 
lake, we witnessed one of the pheno- 
mena which frequently occur in inland 
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lakes, There was a violent hurricane 
coming from the opposite hills, which 
shook the lake violently, and then, 
suddenly there was a great calm. We 
sat down to take our meal by the side 
of a rivulet running into the lake, the 
banks being covered with flowering 
rhododendrons, while I gathered some 
of the watercresses which grew there 
abundantly. Everything looked bright 
and happy, the fields were filled with 
oxen, there were multitudinous wild 
flowers, and numbers of green lizards 
were running about the rocks. Most 
of the towns, once so thickly peopled, 
and of whose large trade on the 
Galilean Sea Josephus speaks, were 
but solitudes. We entered Nazareth 
close by the declivity down which 
Jesus passed through the crowd. 
Many women, the younger of them 
very pretty (and, being Christians, 
they were not veiled), were filling 
with water from the wells the vessels 
which they bore gracefully on their 
heads. In the streets there were loud 
songs and music, and a procession 
was escorting a bridegroom home. 
He were a white turban, and was 
arrayed in handsome scarlet garments. 
Multitudes of children followed the 
trains of the bridegroom and the 
bride.” 


From the notes on ‘‘Siam” in 
the same section we take the fol- 
lowing :— 


**He (the King of Siam) insisted 
that the vulgar errors which are pre- 
valent in Siam now, as they were 
formerly in Europe, are not warranted 
by the earlier revelations of Gautama, 
who lived about the time of Confucius 
and Herodotus, and is deemed the 
last incarnation of Booddha mani- 
fested to the world. It is remarkable 
that a similar philosophic spirit dis- 
tinguishes the reformed Brahmins of 
India, who repudiate the corruptions 
found in the ShAstras, and aver that 
there is no authority for such adulte- 
rations in the more ancient and far 
more sacred books, the Vedas. Among 
the Reformed Hebrews, there is a 
similar determination to reject the 
teachings of the Talmud, as having no 
Divine authority, while even in the 
Christian Church, many are bringing 
into the field of discussion opinions 
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which, a few centuries ago, would 
undoubtedly have been deemed hetero- 
dox and heretical. In China, the 
learned Confucians treat with utter 
contempt the hundreds of volumes of 
legendary rubbish which have been 
introduced by the Booddhist and 
Tauist priests. In fact, a new spirit 
of religious investigation pervades the 
whole Eastern and Western wurld, 
and, in the course of a few centuries, 
will no doubt modify opinions now 
deeply rooted and widely spread.” 

The sketches of various celebri- 
ties shew that insight into character 
and correct judgment of men which 
rendered Sir John Bowring so 
able a diplomatist. 


Ancient Music of Ireland. 8Se- 
lected from the Petrie Collection, 
and arranged for the Pianoforte 
by Francis Hoffmann. Published 
by Messrs. Pigott and Co., 112, 
Grafton Street, Dublin. 

With the volume now published 
by Messrs. Pigott, the series of 
Irish national airs commenced by 
Bunting in the year 1792 is at 
last complete, and we rejoice to 
feel that all the authentic melo- 
dies hitherto gathered by trust- 
worthy collectors throughout the 
country have now been saved from 
oblivion. The volume before us 
contains 208 airs, which number, 
when added to those previously 
published, makes in all about 
seven hundred. The results of 
Bunting’s labours were given to 
the world in three separate vo- 
lumes, respectively appearing in 
the years 1796, 1809, and 1840. 
These have been followed up by 
the two smaller collections of Joyce 
and Levey, but the labours of Dr. 
Petrie form the crowning effort of 
all workers in this particular 
branch of Irish art. Society 
for the Preservation and Publica- 
tion of the Melodies of Ireland 
was formed in Dublin twenty-six 
years ago, under whose auspices 
a volume, containing 147 airs, 
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being a portion of those collected 
by Dr. Petrie, was published in 
the year 1855, but owing to many 
causes the effort to carry on the 
work had to be abandoned, and 
since thén the remainder has lain 
in the hands of Dr. Petrie’s family 
and friends, who finally entrusted 
the arrangement and editing of 
the work to Mr. Francis Hoffmann, 
of Dublin. We are much mis- 
taken if the result of his dis- 
interested labours be not accepted 
with gratitude by others as well as 
Irishmen. It must, we think, be 
acknowledged by all well-informed 
musicians as a great boon that 
these airs are now united to 
well-considered harmonies, which 
in no sense interfere with, but, on 
the contrary, serve to develope their 
individuality. We have the au- 
thority of Liszt (perhaps the 
greatest arranger of music for the 
piano that ever lived) for stating 
that the arrangement of the na- 
tional melodies of any country is 
a task requiring no small skill 
and musical knowledge. The pre- 
servation of simplicity, with the 
addition of just such an amount of 
fine harmonisation as will intensify 
without exaggerating the character 
of the air, and be subservient to 
the meaning and sentiment of the 
melody, requires no little tact and 
scientific knowledge in the ar- 
ranger, combined with sympathy 
with and reverence for the national 
genius by which such music was 
inspired. In these points we have 
no hesitation in saying that Mr. 
Hoffmann’s arrangements far ex- 
ceed those in the previous publica- 
tions to which we have already 
alluded. Much depends on the 
way in which these melodies are 
played, and we would here only 
remind those who make the effort 
of the memorable words of George 
Sand, ‘‘The art of singing is the 
‘same on all instruments.” We 
may add, of recitation also, since 
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in many phrases of these melodies 
we meet with passages which are 
pure recitative, wherein the 
questions as to time and accentua- 
tion can only be decided by the 
player’s judgment and feeling. 

Now that the labours of col- 
lectors have placed so large a body 
of Irish melodies within reach, it 
is to be hoped that these may prove 
a real source of inspiration to 
poetical writers, who will do well to 
translate into words the sentiment 
of many of those melodies whose 
mere names are full of poetry, such 
as, ‘‘ When she answered me her 
voice was low.” ‘There is a lone 
house.” ‘Scorching is this love.” 
“‘T wish, I wish, but I wish in 
vain.” ‘The Song of the Ghost.” 
“The Eagle’s Whistle.” ‘The 
Song of the Woods.” ‘The 
Banks of Daisies.” While the 
last-mentioned are full of buoyant 
and idyllic grace, the lullabies are 
imbued with the very spirit of 
maternal tenderness. In her fu- 
neral chants and lamentations, 
Treland stands pre-eminent among 
Celtic nations, and we should 
point to Nos. 191, 51, 84, and 152, 
as singularly expressive. Eight 
hymn tunes, collected by Dr. 
Petrie in congregations among 
the most remote districts of Ire- 
land, have been placed together 
by Mr. Hoffmann at the close of 
the volume. At pages 130 and 132 
we find airs that are admirably 
fitted for adaptation to the Sanc- 
tus and Kyrie. We hope to be 
able to mark the reappearance 
of her native sacred music in 
the devotional assemblies of Ire- 
land, blending the religion of her 
present with her past through 
means of those simple strains that 
were born of a time when her fer- 
vent faith shed its rays through 
Western Europe. 

Ireland has not yet seen the task 
completed which was so well begun 
by Muore, of wedding her melo- 
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dies to verse as perfect as the music 
itself. There are living writers, 
such as Samuel Ferguson and 
Aubrey de Vere, the genius of 
whose poetry is as Irish as these 
melodies, and who, at all events, 
have invested the wild legends of 
Treland with the grace and sweet- 
ness of their own natures, never- 
theless we can seldom link their 
songs and ballads with any special 
air. Let us hope that they, and also 
such writers as Alfred Graves, and 
William Allingham, and Arch- 
bishop Trench, may yet supply 
the want, and that as they grow 
familiar with these strains their 
spirits may be kindled, and their 
art gain individuality by draughts 
of inspiration from native sources 
of music. 


Proverbs in Porcelain and Other 
Verses. By Austin Dobson. OC. 
Kegan Paul& Co. 1877. 


An explanation of Mr. Dobson’s 
title will shew the class of poetry 
to which his work belongs. Two 
friends with ‘‘taste for old 
costume” are found ‘in some 
soft-lighted room,” and grow 
eloquent and half-pathetic over 
some specimens of rare old 
crockery, Anon they begin to 
speculate upon the figures upon 
the plates; here are shepherds 
and shepherdesses, there are ladies 
of the ancien régime, all filling their 
little parts in some small drama 
of life; what is their story ? 

The depiction of such imaginary 
scenes as these forming the main 
contents of ‘‘ Proverbs in Porce- 
lain,”’ it is evident that Mr. Dobson 
belongs to the class—not a very 
large one if we ignore composers 
of rubbish—of writers of vers de 
société. 

For a singer of this class: to 
merit notice he must do his work 
well. A poet of great imaginings 
and wondrous leap of thought is 
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sometimes pardoned for breach of 
poetic rule; a writer of ‘airy 
nothings” must do his work to 
exquisite perfection. Mr. Dobson 
may claim to weave with a charm 
which makes his poetical fancies 
as elegant as the wavy lines and 
rainbow colours of artistic glass 
ware. But we are soon surfeited 
with daintiness, and Mr. Dobson, 
having the power of producing 
sterner stuff, should think well lest 
he give us too many versesmoulded 
superbly out of foam. A quality 
of French humour, to match 
French models of verse, is taken 
up with some success. ‘‘ The Idyl 
of the Carp ” has something in it. 
Would that as much can be said 
for ‘‘In Town,” which is a mere 
tour de force in the placing of lines 
and rhymes, like a difficult exercise 
on the piano. Here is a piece 
of another; a piece is quite 
enough :— 


When I saw you last, Rose, 
You were only so high ;— 
How fast the time goes ! 


Like a bud ere it blows, 
You just peeped at the sky, 
When I saw you last, Rose ! 


Now your petals unclose, 
Now your May-time is nigh ;— 
How fast the time goes ! 


There are two or three poems in 
the volume which are poems and 
more than pretty lingual artifices. 
One is “A Tale of Polypheme” 
which is too long to quote ; another 
“The Prayer of the Swine to 
Circe.” The following is brief and 
touching :— 


Tue Cuiip-Musician. 


He had played for his lordship’s 
levee, 
He had played for her ladyship’s 
whim, 
Till the poor little head was heavy, 
And the poor little brain would 
swim. 
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And the face grew peaked and eerie 
And the large eyes strange and 
bright, 
And they said—too late—‘He is 
weary ! 
He shall rest for, at least, To- 
night !” 
But at dawn, when the birds were 
waking, 
As they watched in the silent room, 
With the sound of a strained cord 
breaking, 
A something snapped in the gloom. 


*T was a string of his violoncello, 
And they heard him stir in his 


“Make room for a tired little fellow, 
Kind God !’—was the last that he 


said. 


The Battle of the Standard. By 
W. A. Gibbs. London. 

Many years ago, a writer at 
whom it is very easy for the 
meanest of us to sneer, but whose 
‘‘ wise saws and modern instances ” 
it is sometimes difficult for the 
wisest of us to disprove, wrote as 
follows:—‘‘I suppose the chief 
bar to the action of imagination, 
and stop to all greatness in this 
present age of ours, is its mean 
and shallow love of jest and jeer, 
so that if there be in any good and 
lofty work a flaw or failing, or 
undipped vulnerable part where 
sarcasm may stick or stay, it is 
caught at, and pointed at, and 
buzzed about, and fixed upon, and 
stung into, as a recent wound is 
by flies, and nothing is ever taken 
seriously nor as if it was meant, but 
always, if it may be, turned the 
wrong way, and misunderstood ; 
and while this is so, there is not, 
nor cannot be, any hope of achieve- 
ment of high things; men dare 
not open their hearts to us, if we 
are to broil them on a thorn-fire.” 
It requires a little courage, now-a- 
days, to publicly avow oneself a 
believer in Mr. Ruskin—especially 
since his differences with the book- 
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=e trade—but these words are 
8. 


Was there ever a more prosaic 
age than ours—in the worst sense 
of the term? Our grandmothers 
were prosaic in their way; that is 
to say, they lived what in these 
days of fastness and frivolity 
would be called a dull life. They 
could and did make their hus- 
bands’ shirts, and stockings, and so 
forth; they were cunning in the 
construction of pastry and sweets; 
they had very defined notions as to 
the proper mode of managing the 
house, as to cookery, their duty to 
God and their neighbour, and so 
forth. But the poor, benighted 
creatures had not many books 
—true, they read what they had, 
which were good ones; they could 
not prattle glibly about art, whether 
they understood it or not; in 
short, they were ‘‘bad style ”— 
perhaps they do not regret it 
now. But we, their grandchildren, 
live in a superior age; we have 
superior intelligence ; we can read 
the reviews of ‘‘Queen Mary,” or 
‘‘Erectheus,” or ‘Fifine at the 
Fair,’”’ and so talk about the books 
as if we had read them, which 
does quite as well, or even better, 
since we are saved unnecessary 
trouble. It ts unnecessary. For 
what do nine people out of ten 
really care about poetry? To 
how many cheeks does it bring 
a sudden blush of surprise or 
delight? to how many eyes the 
sudden delicious tears, which 
would be the poet’s sweetest guer- 
don could he but see them? We 
are now ashamed of our best feel- 
ings, even when we have them, 
and there can be no true poetry 
where feeling is debarred from 
expression. If there be any 
characteristics more than others 
distinguishing this time, they are 
false shame, mock-modesty, and 
the greed of wealth. False shame 
—why, we are so refined that we 
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must not even own to having 
hearts! A man shall be ashamed 
to kiss his own mother in public, 
to say nothing of his father or 
his friend. Forsooth, he must be 
ashamed of his own emotions. 
Then for mock-modesty; we are 
80 very pure that we cannot bear 
to hear Dame Quickly tell how 
Falstaff cried out “‘God” three 
times, but must needs change the 
word to “ Heaven;” yet do but 
read some of our suggestive three- 
volume novels! As for the greed 
of gain, it needs no word of mine 
to shew how terribly that is under- 
mining all the old life which 
once made Britain the cynosure 
of Europe. The question now is 
not “Is it fitting?” ‘Is it true?” 
or, ‘Is it right ?”"—but, ‘* Will it 
pay?” We have grown too wise 
for sentiment, and too busy; we 
have ‘‘ put away childish things,” 
and forgotten that ‘‘ childish,” and 
“child-like” are not synonymous 
terms, and that there has been a 
certain judgment of those who 
will not “become as little chil- 
dren !” 

Now, poetry is averse to stolidity, 
it demands feeling, it does not pay, 
and therefore it is not popular. It 
is ull very fine to say that the 
works of some of our more noted 
living writers sell in vast numbers 
—what does that prove? Only 
that the buyers fall down and 
worship the golden image which 
Mrs. Grundy the Great hath set 
up i not that they know or care 
about the merits of the author! 
How many of those who talk 
about Tennyson or Morris could 
pass an examination in their 
works? Or take a simpler test: 
how many ever open the pages of 
—we will not say Chaucer—but of 
Milton, apne or Pope? People 
universally agree in praising 
‘‘Paradise Lost” and ‘The 
Faéry Queen,” having probably 
never read either; but how many 
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know more than by name ‘“*Comus”” 
or the “‘ Hymn on Divine Love” ? 
If poetry were really popular, in 
the true sense, there would be less 
talk and more study. Only study 
would involve a certain amount of 
thought, a great entering into 
oneself, and, above all—a waste 
of marketable time ! 

After all this preface, we are 
only going to speak of the work 
of a poetic writer that is very little 
known. 

Most of Mr. Gibbs’s admirers 
doubtless associate him with those 
simple poems of domestic interest, 
such as the “Story of a Life,” by 
which he first made such reputa- 
tion as he has attained. Indeed, he 
has, in those works, done such yeo- 
man’s service in the cause of truth 
and morality, that it is hard to 
speak in terms of even-seeming 
depreciation of them ; still it isa 
question whether the author is not 
doing more really valuable work 
in recalling the minds of a slug- 
gish generation to the days when, 
“ getting on” was not the be-all 
and end-all of existence. It is 
strange that poets generally should 
have so much neglected Stephen 
of Blois, one of the finest charac- 
ters and grandest kings who have 
ever ennobled England; and it 
was decidedly a happy thought to 
make his reign the subject of an 
epic, for such, in spite of its length 
and form, ‘The Battle of the 
Standard ”’ practically is. Before 
offering some few remarks upon 
the poem itself, it may be well to 
remark upon the measure which 
the author has selected. For it is 
a question whether the ordinary 
blank verse is entirely suited to a 
prolonged work of this nature; 
the heroic measure is more stately, 
and the octosyllabic, as used by 
Scott in ‘‘Marmion,” and by the 
late Professor Conington in his 
rendering of the neid, is vastly 
more taking. But to the employ- 
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ment of either of these measures 
there is an objection; very few 
poets have risen superior to the 
scholastic trammels of the former, 
whilst, except in the hands of a 
master, the latter has a dangerous 
tendency to degenerate into jingle. 
Even the Wizard of the North 
himself sometimes shews the ill- 
effects of its “‘ fatal facility”! So, 
on the whole, Mr. Gibbs may be 
believed to have known what he 
was about in choosing a metre 
which has, undoubtedly, a special 
dignity of its own, and of which 
his former: works have shewn 
him to have very considerable 
mastery. 

There are, scattered throughout 
the work, innumerable passages 
which shew that, whatever other 
— talents the author may 

e judged to possess, he has at 
any rate a fair power of de- 
scription ; these must be noticed 
in their proper places. Stephen, 
on his way to Tunbridge— not 
Tonbridge, Mr. Gibbs!—halts at 
the house of an old Saxon noble, 
one Sigbert, with whose fair grand- 
daughter two of the King’s knights, 
Hugh Montresse, and the Comte 
d’Auray, both fall in love—the 
former honestly, the latter after 
the manner of fools and scoundrels 
ey: The fair Elfrida favours 

ervase de Bohun, another knight 
seen for the first time—as one of 
our greatest poets has said in his 
‘saw of might,” ‘‘ Who ever loved 
that loved not at first sight!” 
But Stephen has to march again, 
and a capital song enlivens the 
way, from the minstrel-knight, 
Richard de la Fosse. 


Ho! ho! Sir Knight, 

What is thy delight ? 

Lovest thou fighting 
best, 

Or hawk or hound, or the tourney 
ground 

With thy ladye’s pledge on thy 
pluméd crest ? 


or feasting 
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I love my hawk and I love my hou.d 

And my gallant horse with his spring- 
ing bound, 

But the ring of the tourney I love 
the best ! 

With my visor down and my lance in 
rest, 

With my ladye’s favour on pluméd 
crest, ; 

With teeth clenched hard and rein 
gripped tight, 

To dash my horse at a _ boasting 
knight. 


And thou, Sir Knight, 

What is thy delight ? 

Lovest thou fighting or feasting best, 

Or hawk or hound, or the tourney 
ground 

With thy ladye’s pledge on thy 
pluméd crest ? 


I love a good feast, and I love my 
hawk, 

And in ladye’s bower sweet loving 
talk, 

And I dearly love the gallant chase 

With the stag in sight, the hounds at 
a race, 

And the horses full strain to keep 
their place ; 

But of all delights, ’tis my chief 
delight 

To join in the clash of a well-fought 
fight. 


And here the author shews that 
hecan do something more than 
paint a pretty picture, or indite a 
pleasant ditty; King Stephen’s 
speech, especially his apostrophe 
to England, may be instanced as a 
fair sample of the way in which 
the great captain may be be- 
lieved to have felt, if not to have 
spoken :— 


—ls not this fairyland ? 

Look how yon silvery sun-lighted 
mist 

Lifts and reveals broad fields besprent 
with pearls, 

So fair, so white in holy purity 

That e’en the sun seems dazzled with 
delight 

And sheds on earth a mellowed 
softened warmth. 

See from the sparkling, frosted plain 
stand out 
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Grand trunks of giant trees—vast 
thicket growths 

nich in their green and gold and 
ruby tints ; 

So rich, so glorious, that we well 
might deem 

‘They were full-laden with delicious 
fruit 

Like orchards of the fair Hesperides ! 

Say, can the ocean in its grandest 
form, 

Or rugged cliff, or lofty mountain peak 

Compare in beauty with this forest 
scene ? 


Now all the mists have vanished, like 
the doubts 

And datk uncertainties that chill the 
blood 

Upon the morn of battle, ere the 
clash 

‘Of the first onslaught ‘fills the veins 
with fire, 

And, like a veil that hid the white- 
robed bride, 

Reveals a beauty we scarce dreamed 
could be. 


Oh, lovely England, thou shalt be my 
bride ! 

T'll woo thee like a soldier, clad in 
steel, 

And win thee at the hazard of my 
life ; 

But winning thee,—when once thou 
art my own 

T’ll buckler thee against the world in 
arms ! 


The King reaches Tunbridge, 
sends off De la Fosse as a scout to 
London, and the book ends with an 
account of a wolf-hunt which, were 
it not for its length, would deserve 
quotation. After. this, we get six 
other canios, treating respectively 
of Stephen’s march and triumphal 
entry into London ; of the villain- 
ous scheme of D’Auray to entrap 
Elfrida, and of its discomfiture by 
her true lover; of certain events 
(including the great fire) attending 
the King’s sojourn in the Metro- 
polis; of the Queen’s departure 
for York to head her husband’s 
army against the invading Scots; 
of the great Battle of the Standard 
itself ; and last, but by no means 
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least from a romantic point of 
view, of Gervase de Bohun’s suc- 
cessful foray into the Border Land 
for the recovery of his lady-love. 
Of course, there are minor episodes 
—some of them possessing singu- 
lar beauty, but these are the main 
incidents which go to make u 
what is, in its way, a remarkable 
poem, and, in any case, one which 
shews a wholesome disposition on 
the part of our younger writers of 
verse. 
B. Montcomertz Rankine. 


Marley Castle; a Novel. 2 vols. 
Edited by Sir Garnet Wolseley, 
G.C.M.G., K.C.B.,&c. Remington 
and Co. 

It seems a pity that Sir Garnet 
Wolseley should not have been a 
real, rather than anominal editor 
of this novel, written by his sister 
and bearing his name upon its 
title-page ; but we can trace very 
few signs of editorship throughout 
its pages. Some of the characters 
which are introduced as if they 
were really important, have so 
little to do with the plot, and are 
so unnecessary to the hero and 
heroine, that one cannot but sus- 
pect them of having strayed out of 
some different novel. Certain 
chapters of the book might easily 
have been taken from any other of 
the authoress’s MSS., and have 
been added to the story by labelling 
one of the characters with a name 
from “Marley Castle.” This, to the 
ordinary novel reader, will prob- 
ably appear the most flagrant fault 
of the book; but we are bound 
to confess that there are others. 
The story is one without action or 
incident, being for the most part a 
mere account of the emotions of 
two persons. Asa natural conse- 

uence, the incidents introduced 

o not hang together very well. 
The style is that of the ordinary 
fiction writer, monotonous and not 
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over grammatical. Now and again 
a better style is shewn, and 
towards the end some of the situa- 
tions are original and promising. 
But the hope of something striking 
is soon taken from us by a rapid 
ending in ‘‘ happiness ever after” 
of a most tame and trite descrip- 
tion. 


Richard ITI. and Macbeth: The 
Spirit of Romantic Play in relation- 
ship to the principles of Greek 
and of Gothic Art, and to the 
icturesque interpretations of Mr. 

enry Irving: A Dramatic Study, 
by T. H. Hall Caine. Simpkin, 
Marshall & Co. 

We have, we confess it, but 
small sympathy with the tediously 
critical spirit in which it is the 
fashion just now to pursue the 
study of chance. The minute 
analysis of words, the laborious 
desire to extract from every 
quaintly turned line some hidden 
meaning of philosophy, the infinite 
pains taken in the proving of wild 
or useless hypotheses, and indeed 
the entire spirit of almost fanatical 
reverence which characterises the 
proceedings of modern Shakes- 

earean societies, would seem to 

e the extravagant reaction after 
a long period of neglectful apathy. 
We have our fits and starts of 
Shakespearean veneration as of 
everything else. A very few years 
ago the works of the master had 
fallen into complete disuse: with 
Mr. Irving’s assumption of Hamlet 
a healthy revival set in; universal 
criticism, both hostile and favour- 
able, was evoked, and could we 
have rested satisfied with jour- 
nalistic discussions innumerable, 
there would be nothing to complain 
of now. But we ran into thought- 
less excess with our suggestions, 
surmises, criticisms ; fresh societies 
for the unravelling of knotty points 
were started every student of the 
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bard had his little dogmatic say on 
the reading of disputed passages. 
All sorts of new ‘theories ” were 
perpetually shooting up—occasion- 
ally thoughtful, frequently comic, 
seldom practical—till one began to: 
think the subject should be well- 
nigh exhausted. Mr. Caine, how- 
ever, is of opinion that there is 
room for yet another theory, 
‘‘ because,” says he, “there re- 
mains an important principle by 
the light of which the noble trage- 
dies may still present many points 
of novelty ;” but we fear that the 
outcome of his researches will be 
of no great value to the student. 
Mr. Caine appears to be a careful 
thinker, and a warm admirer of 
Mr. Irving ; but we see nothing of 
sufficient importance in his essay 
on Macbeth and Richard III. to 
warrant its issue in the shape of a 
rather pretentiously-styled pam- 
phlet. In the first place, he does 
not appear competent to deal with 
his subject, for he never fairly 
grasps it throughout; and in the 
second, he has tried to do too much 
in too little space. He tells us, 
certainly, that Shakespeare’s was 
a Gothic and not a Grecian mind ; 
that “‘ the critic or actor who brings 
principles of Greek or Roman art 
to bear upon Shakespearean play, 
must necessarily very widely miss 
his mark;” that the two plays 
of Richard III. and Macbeth 
are reared upon similar lines of 
construction ; that the moral in- 
terest of the latter is ‘entirely 
supernatural in character,” and 
that, consequently, Mr. Irving’s 
interpretation ‘“‘must be in some 
measure wide of the truth ;” that 
the moral interest of Richard 
IIT, is ‘entirely natural,” and 
that the Hunchback could not pos- 
sibly have been so relentlessly 
cruel as Mr. Irving painted him— 
but did it need a brand-new pam- 
phlet to tell us this? There are 
some interesting remarks on the 
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relationship between actors and 
plays, and on the difference between 
an historical play and a tragedy; 
buton the whole we cannot honestly 
say that the essay will repay peru- 
sal to a busy man. Mr. Caine’s 
style is somewhat misty and in- 
volved. His pamphlet, however, 
contains evidences of study, and he 
may yet find good work to do in 
the region of dramatic criticism. 





Weather Warnings for Watchers: 
by “The Clerk” himself. London : 
Houlston and Sons, 1877. 

It is a singular fact of the pre- 
sent age that it should combine 
the least amount of popular lore, 
homely observation of nature, and 
general alertness of instinct, with 
the greatest extension of strictly 
scientific study. Our physicists 
know more than has ever been 
known of phenomena, regarded in 
a purely technical manner; our 
people know much less than their 
grandmothers of the daily book of 
nature. Is it the increase of city 
life, is it the diversion due to the 
over-abundance of printed matter, 
is it the luxurious tendency of the 
age that has turned our eyes away 
from the ‘‘admirable drama of 
small things”’ wherein lives poetry 
and many a secret element of 
thought? Who rises in time to 
watch the dew, or cares about the 
meanings of the shapely clouds, 
or knows whether the sun be pale, 
or the moon ruddy, or the stars 
dim ? Who marks whether the bats 
fly thickly, or toads are seen ? Who 
hearkens to the changes in the cries 
of birds, or notices how the spider 
hangs in his web, or watches the 
leap of the fish in still water, or 
how the smoke curls or rises from 
the house chimney ? Who notes the 
subtle shiftings of the wind, or 
feels the pulse of the ‘air when 
storm is near, or gazes at the man’s 
hand inthe sky? A few old gran- 
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dams, fast dying out, some sea- 
faring men and farmers, a lessen- 
ing number of simple and supersti- 
tious folk, and a growing army of 
scientists who look with keen, hard 
eyes where the old, stupid, medita- 
tive country folk were wont to see 
with softer, more wistful gaze. 

The great and growing middle 
classes, the prosperous cit and 
the artisan, see little of them- 
selves, and do little of themselves, 
except the special minor thing 
they live by; everything is 
done for them; their information 
they get for a penny, and their 
meditation they can have by con- 
tract from a library if they want 
it. 

The huge growth of cities has, 
no doubt, exiled millions from 
their place in nature, and though 
the. railroad shews the way to 
make city and country be one, yet 
centuries apparently will have to 
elapse before the way is followed. 
Meanwhile, what is being done? 
The book that distracts from nature 
is also the book that instructs in 
nature. The man confined in the 
city may have his eyes sharpened 
by study, so that his power of ob- 
servation may out-do the hind on 
his own ground. 

Science is being strenuously 
prosecuted by earnest specialists : 
these again hand down their work 
to intermediaries or popularisers, 
who distribute it to the public. 
And in the end, if the crowd of 
miscellaneous learning now being 
poured upon the world does not 
nauseate and weary the mind by 
its very magnitude, we may not 
only have the old knowledge re- 
gained, but the superstitious 
element in it replaced by a fearless 
and open-eyed intelligence. 

The author of the interesting 
little treatise before us may claim 
to have done something towards 
the great work of the distribution 
of knowledge. 
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The following is the kind of 
fragment he aptly gathers; the 
passage being drawn from the 
«‘ Phenomena of Radiation” of Mr. 
George Warington :— 


“The delicate tremor of the sun’s 
surface particles, shot hither through 
thirty million leagues of fine intan- 
gible sether, has power to raise whole 
oceans from their beds, and pour 
them down again upon the earth. 
We are apt to measure solar heat 
merely by the sensation it produces 
on our skin, and think it small and 
weak accordingly ; a good coal fire 
will heat us more. But its true mea- 
sure is the work it does. Judged by 
this standard, its immensity is over- 
powering. To take a single instance : 
the average fall of dew in England is 
about five inches annually; for the 
evaporation of the vapour necessary 
to produce this trifling depth of 
moisture, there is expended daily an 
amount of heat equal to the com- 
bustion of sixty-eight tons of coal for 
every square mile of surface, or, for 
the whole of England, 4,000,000 tons. 
Compare now the size of England 
with that of the whole earth—only 
stvsth part; extend the calculation 
to rain, as well as dew, the average 
fall of which on the whole earth is 
estimated at five feet annually, or 
twelve times greater; and then esti- 
mate the sum of 4,000,000 x 3,388 x 
12 = 162,264,000 tons, or about 3,000 
times as much as is annually raised 
in the whole world ; and we have the 
number of tons of coal reauired to 
produce the heat expended by the 
sun merely in raising vapour from 
the sea to give us rain during a single 
day.” 

In this little work we learn simple 
facts about, and the methods of 
construction and use of, the instru- 
ments that under classic names are 
measurers of the weight of the 
air, the force of the wind, the 
qualities of electricity, the tem- 
perature, mountains, moisture, 
ozone, rain. 

The following is an observation 
that might be made even by a 
citizen :— 
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Among the animals whose move- 
ments give weather warnings few are 
more trustworthy than the leech. 
The ceader may verify this by placing 
one in a broad glass bottle, tied over 
with perforated leather, or bladder. 
If placed in a northern aspect, the 
leech will be found to behave in the 
following manner :— 

1. On the approach of fine or frosty 
weather, according to the season, it 
will be found curled up at the bottom. 
2. On the approach of rain, snow, or 
wind, it will rise excitedly to the sur- 
face. 3. Thunder will cause it to be 
much agitated, and to leave the water 
entirely. 


A person of delicate nerves, and 
sensitive, as many are,-to the 
changes of weather, unaccountable 
and unforeseen to the no-eyed per- 
son, may thus find an exquisite 
sympathiser, and a friend that will 
teach when to prepare for the 
trying changes that so much affect 
the outward manifestations of a 
nervous person. 

The following suggest a theory 
also that a resident in cities might 
interest himself in proving, even 
though dwelling in a street 
whence the vault of heaven is un- 
seen, and where the weather can 
be judged by few signs beyond 
that of the mud or dryness of the 
street, or the tendency to approach 
or remove from the indoor fire :— 


M. Koéppen states, as the result of 
his examination into the chances of a 
change of weather, that the weather 
has a decided tendency to preserve its 
character. Thus, at Brussels, if it 
has rained for nine or ten days suc- 
cessively, the next day will be wet also 
in four cases out of five; and the 
chance of a change decreases with the 
length of time for which the weather 
from which the change is to take 
place has lasted. 

In the case of temperature for five- 
day periods, the same principle holds 
good; for if a cold five-day period 
sets in after warm weather, we can 
bet two to one that the next such 
period will be cold too; but if the 
cold has lasted for two months, we 
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can bet nearly eight to one that the 
first five days of the next month will 
be cold too. The chance of change 
is, however, greater for the five-day 
periods than for single days. Similar 


results follow for the months, but 


here again the chance of change 
shews an increase.” 


The argument is continued by our 
weather-clerk by a quotation from 
‘‘Recent Progress in Weather 
Knowledge,” by R. H. Scott, 
F.R.S. :— 


*<Tf we revert to the instance first 
cited, that of rain, the result is, not 
that if it once begins to rain the 
chances are in favour of its never 
ceasing ; all that is implied is, that 
the chances are against its ceasing on 
a definite day, and that they increasé 
with the length of time the rain has 
lasted. The problem is similar to 
that of human life: the chance of a 
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baby one year old living another year 
is less than that of a man of thirty. 
‘The practical meaning of all this 
is, that although we know that a 
compensating anomaly for all ex- 
traordinary weather exists somewhere 
on the earth’s surface, ¢.g., the very 
common case of intense cold in 
America, while we have a mild winter 
in Britain, there is no reason as yet 
ascertained to anticipate that this 
compensation will occur at any given 
place during the year. In other 
words, when definite conditions of 
weather have thoroughly established 
themselves, it is only with great diffi- 
culty that the courses of the atmo- 
spheric currents are changed.” 


We can see no objection what- 
ever that it is possible to make 
against the production of a popular 
treatise like this; and to affirm 
that candidly is to give it no small 
praise. 





AppENDA ET CorRIGENDA. JouN LinNELL, SEn. 


The following corrections and additions should be made to the 
memoir of Mr. Linnell which appearedin our November number. In 
addition to Mr. Linnell’s picture there are several works by living 
masters in the National Gallery ; the expression, therefore, ‘‘ almost the 
only one,”’ as applied to his is misleading. Instead of Holman Hunt, as 
stated, it is William Hunt who was a fellow student with Linnell; the 
date being long before that of the first-named artist. Linnell’s ‘‘ Quoit- 
playing,” exhibited in 1811, and described as ‘a little picture,” may 
scarcely be so characterised, its size being 42 by 34. The “ old lady- 
connoisseur of the peerage” referred to as an appreciator of Linnell’s 
early miniatures, was the Marchioness of Stafford. It was not a princess 
who gave discreet advice respecting a portrait of King George, but 
Lady Torrens. 

In the picture representing the ceremony of the ancient Covenant, 
it is not Abraham that passes between the smoking portions of the 
victim divided in twain, but the majestic angelic form. As the painter 
says, ‘‘ Abraham was in a trance and so could not pass, and besides it 
was not he that was to pass between the victim.” : 

On page 548, line 19, there is a typographic error giving ‘‘ wealth” 
for ‘‘ work.” 

The assertion that ‘‘ no landscape painter in the Academy is paid such 
sums ”’ for his pictures as 800 or 1,000 guineas, which amounts are 
given for Mr. Linnell’s, the fortunate painter himself stigmatises as 
“ altogether untrue, and an injurious mistake that should be corrected.” 
As the statement in question was merely a quotation from the Aré¢ 
Journal, an opinion upon so delicate a matter is not necessary here. 
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